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EDWARD BARTLETT NITCHIE 


BY ALICE N. TRASK 


“God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform” 


a HEN in the heyday of his youth 
; Mr. Nitchie knew that he must 
give up his chosen calling, the ministry, 
"and must instead carry the burden of 
| deafness through life, how tragic that 
the knowledge was withheld from him 
| that his great affliction would bring him 
/ afar larger sphere of usefulness, and 
_ that through it he would bring peace and 
"happiness to thousands. 
© His gift of giving was very great, not 
‘only in his own teaching, but the in- 
| Spiration he imparted to his pupils has 
"enabled them to carry on his work all 
over the country. 
Mr. Nitchie had a charming person- 
ity, which, combined with his ability 
| both as a teacher and a lip-reader, gave 
"him a wonderful influence over his 
| pupils ; his fine example was always pres- 
| ent as an encouragement and help. He 
had a keen sense of humor—a great asset 
Of the good teacher. 
| The world probably owes Mr. Nitchie 
| More as the inventor of his methods of 
'Mstruction in lip-reading than in any 
| other way ; for the adult hard of hearing 
$ method cannot be surpassed. Mr. 
Itchie in a few years built up a great 
“School for the hard of hearing. He was 
paso one of the founders of the Nitchie 
Peervice League, now the New York 


League for the Hard of Hearing; for the 
welfare of the deaf was ever in his mind. 
He knew how much they need help and 
he wanted every one to have the advan- 
tage of lip-reading lessons, rich and poor 
alike. One trait in Mr. Nitchie’s char- 
acter which appealed very strorgly to 
me was his helpful attitude toward his 
pupils, both past and present. Once a 
pupil, always a pupil. He kept in close 
touch with them and was ever ready with 
advice and help. 

After I had completed my normal les- 
sons he gave me many suggestions as to 
how to start my campaign for pupils. 
My first one came to me through him. 
She studied with me six months and then 
sent me three more. After two years of 
private teaching, when I was consider- 
ing the idea of teaching demonstration 
classes in lip-reading at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, Mr. Nitchie asked me 
to represent his school, and told me that 
he would “back me in any way he could.” 

I felt very proud and happy that he 
should consider me qualified for the 
work, and it helped me more than any- 
thing over the hard places. Then when 
I was awarded the medal of honor, Mr. 
Nitchie wrote me as follows: 

“T congratulate you most heartily on 
your medal of honor, the pictures of 
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which are in the June Votra Review. 
The honor is yours, but I can’t help feel- 
ing a little bit proud myself.” 

His letter meant as much to me as the 
reward itself. In the four years I have 
been teaching, whenever I had occasion 
to ask Mr. Nitchie for help or advice he 
has always sent me a prompt reply in his 
own hand, which was exceptionally nice, 
considering the scope of his own school 
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and that I was one of many correspon- 
dents. 

I feel that I owe Mr. Nitchie more 
than I can express, for his teaching gaye 
me the boon of understanding which 
brought me renewed happiness and an 
interest in life. As long as I live-I shall 
try to repay my debt to him by doing my 
small part in the great work he gave to 
the world. 





AFTERMATH 
A Tribute to Edward B. Nitchie 


BY ELIZABETH BRAND 


HE life work of that great teacher, 

Edward Bartlett Nitchie, is only 
begun; his personal accomplishment for 
the short span of the years of his life 
(only forty) was gigantic. Now that the 
presence is gone, the book is laid aside, 
the ever-ready pen is quiet, they to whom 
he dedicated his last work, his teachers, 
must “Carry on.”* There are over one 
hundred of them in the land. His life 
and teachings have been their inspiration , 
his death will be their incentive to new 
efforts. Where hundreds are living hap- 
pier lives now because Edward B. Nitchie 
has lived, in another ‘generation there 
will be thousands to honor his name and 
bless his memory. In fact, his work out- 
grew his own efforts during his life. He 
was a seer. When he carried an ear- 
trumpet to the class-room as a college 
youth at Amherst, he thought not of him- 
self as the only one so burdened, but of 
those others who had a like trial to bear. 
When he studied lip-reading with Miss 
Warren, and afterwards became affiliated 
with her as a teacher at her school in 
New York City, he had a vision of the 
countless numbers who might be helped 
by the subtile art. His first attempt to 
broaden the work was through corre- 


*“Carry on” has been the war cry of the 
British soldier. 


spondence. This failed. It failed be- 
cause the personality of the teacher and 
the methods employed enter so largely 
into the teaching of lip-reading. In 1903, 
the twenty-sixth year of his life, Mr. 
Nitchie established the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing. There, for 
a while, he taught, not only lip-reading, 
but common-school branches of learning. 
In that year he wrote and published his 
first text-book on lip-reading, which was 
rapidly followed by three others, each 
one an advance in thought and better 
systematized, as his experience took him 
further; then he founded the normal 
school, which was to mean the greatest 
possible extension of his work. A few 
years more and there was the beginning 
of social-service work for the deaf. That 
grew from its beginning in the Alumni 
Association of Nitchie pupils to the great 
accomplishment of the New York League 
for the Hard-of-Hearing, with its hun- 
dreds of members and many departments; 
the work of sister leagues in other cities, 
and a contemplated federated league. 
This growth of work for the adult hard 
of hearing, both school and league work, 
has been far beyond any vision Mr. 
Nitchie may have had, but it grew be- 
cause he had vision. ‘Don’t grasp— 
give!” we have heard him say. 

Last spring there was another depaf- 
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ture—he went into the field. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Nitchie’s health had been 
undermined ; his tireless efforts to reach 
the many with his message had been too 
much for his strength. During the spring 
and summer of 1916, work was prohibited 
for the third time in his life, and when 
his physician allowed him two hours of 
work a day—last winter—he was jubi- 
lant. Those hours were devoted entirely 
to normal work and lecturing, in the 
home school in the winter and in the 
spring in the Chicago school, where he 
had a fine normal class and gave a series 
of lectures, and in the Milwaukee and 
Pittsburgh schools, where he lectured. 
Plans were made for a normal class in 
the Boston school next spring. His per- 
sonal work was not finished, but seemed 
beginning anew with greater possibili- 
ties than ever, when it was ended. 

In no other way could Mr. Nitchie 
have shown his confidence in his New 
York school so well as in leaving it and 
entering the field. He spoke of the New 
York school as he stood before my Pitts- 
burgh pupils—of each of his teachers 
there—and one thing was so character- 
istic of him I shall repeat it: 

“In my life,” he said, “I have only 
known one hearing person who under- 
stands the trials of the deaf’’—his eyes 
lighted—‘“‘my wife.” 

It was so he always spoke of Mrs. 
Nitchie, for she has been more to him 
than his home-maker and the mother of 
his boy, “Ted,” a bright lad of eight 
years, who has been their great joy. She 
has stood shoulder to shoulder with him 
in all his endeavors ; she knew the details 
of his business as well as he knew them 
himself; he has relied upon her judg- 
ment in matters of policy. She has dig- 
nity, strength, sweetness, as well as busi- 
ness ability. It was looking to the fu- 
ture again when Mrs. Nitchie and Miss 
Clark were given charge of the New 
York school and left to shoulder their re- 
sponsibility. “I have one teacher,” Mr. 
Nitchie has said; “who can teach as well 
as I can myself,” and his tribute brings 
memories of Miss Clark’s strict but vig- 
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EDWARD BARTLETT NITCHIE 


orous and original work, both as lip- 
reading teacher and normal teacher. 
There is a splendid staff of efficient, tal- 
ented teachers directed by these two; the 
interests of the New York school are in 
good hands. There will be progress. 

The perspicacity of the teacher’s mind 
was equaled by its depth, its grasp of 
detail, and its activity. He probed for 
knowledge; he classified, and systema- 
tized, and simplified; then he kept on 
growing and giving. “Better go back- 
ward than not to move,” he said. 

His great contribution to the teaching 
art has been the making of lip-reading 
instruction psycho-physiological. The 
teaching of lip-reading had been, up to 
his time, a physiological process ; he made 
it a mental process. What many psy- 
chologists, working together, have done 
for the pedagogy of reading, Nitchie has 
done for the pedagogy of lip-reading. 

The system of lip-reading embodied 
in his text-book is delightful because of 
its. logical development, simplicity of 
treatment, and a vein of humor which 
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makes pleasant what would otherwise be 
tedious. But Mr. Nitchie always laid 
emphasis upon methods rather than sys- 
tem; his teachers were instructed in 
methods, could choose their own system 
if they liked, and were given latitude for 
growth. “A good system is good, good 
methods are better, a good teacher is 
best,” is a Nitchie maxim. 

The psychology of his teaching is pre- 
served in some degree in Mr. Nitchie’s 
writings, but better in the consciousness 
of his teachers—especially those teach- 
ers in the New York school who have 
come in contact with him from day to 
day and have had opportunity to assimi- 
late much. 

3ut, more than his business acumen 
and his mental power, in totaling the 
influence Mr. Nitchie wielded in the 
world his spirit must be regarded. It 
is impossible to divorce the teacher’s 
work from his personality. His strength 
of purpose, his fidelity, his enthusiasm, 
which gave him, in superlative degree, 
the teacher’s power to impart knowl- 
edge; his splendid and contagious opti- 
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mism, that always saw the bright side of 
life; his insight and sympathy, that re- 
vealed to him the best side of people; 
his faith in God and man; his joy in 
all that life gave to him; his bubbling 
humor—it is all so unusual in any one 
who has deafness to bear. There was, 
too, his indomitable will, that overrode 
all obstacles, even the obstacle, in the 
last years of his life, of his own broken 
health. His face was unlined, his smile 
undimmed, as he ‘welcomed each re- 
buff,” as he preached the gospel that 
“deafness is not to be regarded as a 
trial to be borne, but as a stepping-stone 
to higher things.” 

The aftermath of a generously given 
life colors the sky, and we rejoice that 
such strength was given to our cause; 
that we, his pupils, have the memory of 
the precepts of— — 


“One who never turned his back, but moved 
breast-forward ; 
Never doubted clouds would break; 
Never dreamed, tho’ right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph; 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, sleep to wake.” 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS OF DEAF 
CHILDREN 


BY AUGUSTA HARMAN 


Wo you are constantly talking 
to your deaf child as if to a hear- 
ing child, and to other people in his pres- 
ence, the words you select at first for 
lessons should be of the class easy to 
read on the lips. 

Personally I always begin with the 
aspirate sound: “A hat” is my favorite 
first lesson in speech-reading. It has 
been found best to teach the name-words 
always associated with the indefinite 
article (a, an). This is not only to ac- 
custom the deaf pupil to that part of 
speech, but also because it opens the 
mouth “with tongue lying flat in bed of 
mouth,” which is a fine preliminary posi- 
tion for beginning to speak. You will 


have noticed that many hearing people 
frequently begin a sentence so: “Al- 
Lucy, where is my book?” “Ubh-my hat 
is lost,” etc. The preliminary meaning- 
less syllable evidently is to open 
mouth and prepare the tongue for speech. 

It has been found best to pronounce 
“a” not as in fate, but as u in “us” (t0 
which it is actually reduced in practice 
by the rapidity with which we speak it). 
Therefore, remember that “a hat” 1s to 
be pronounced “ii-hat,” like a two sylla- 
bled word with the accent on the second 
syllable. In the same way you say, “t 
ball,” “w-top,” “a-fan,” etc. (short so 
of u). 

Now I should not (after the child has 
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learned “a hat”) continue to teach words 
beginning with 1 because they look too 
much alike for a beginner to distinguish 
between them; “a hat” and “a-hand” are 
too much of the same shape. It is better 
to use words having quite different yet 
easy forms; ¢ and /p and f and 0 are all 
comparatively easy. Even the difficult 
soft-palate sound (k) may be used after 
he has become accustomed to watching 
your mouth and has learned to lip-read a 
half dozen words. When you are going 
to teach “cat,” for instance, point to your 
throat when you say it; he will learn to 
jook for that peculiar jerk of the throat 
that means k. Of course, he must first 
understand that it is kitty whose name 
you are telling, not the name of your 
throat. So you see why it is better to 
defer somewhat teaching him the lip- 
reading (or speech-reading) of k sounds. 

Here is a list of easy words, names of 
familiar objects: 


a hat = uh-hat 


a ball ashoe aneye_ achair 
a top alamb adoll a table 
a fan ahorse ababy' a tooth 
aman anarm  acat a mouth 
athumb ahand acow  alip 


It is best on phonetic grounds to begin 
with the aspirate sound. Be guided, 
however, by the child’s requirements 
rather than by easy lip-reading. Follow 
the line of his interest. It is of no use 
to teach him “baby,” if there is no baby 
in the house. When you have taught 
him to read from your mouth the names 
of his favorite toys, he may demand the 
names of his pet animals, or his clothes, 
or members of the family. Always tell 
him at the time he shows interest, be- 
cause then his mind is keenly attentive. 
The rule is to teach beginners words of 
one syllable only; yet if your little boy 
Wishes you to teach him the name of 
“a potato,” do not fail to do it. 

We never teach beginners the plural of 
any word; man, not. men; tooth, not 
teeth ; fan and shoe, never fans and shoes. 

The child may learn thus to recognize, 
by watching your mouth, the names of 
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his toys, his food, pieces of wearing ap- 
parel, and familiar animals. Only those 
things which concern him personally 
should be taught. 


COMMANDS 


The deaf child at home may learn to 
obey brief commands or action-words: 


“Open the door.” “Shut the door.” 
“Run,” “jump,” “hop,” “skip,” and 
others. The mother will suit the action 


to the word. She says “run” and sets 
the example of running a few steps and 
back again. She says “run” a second 
time, and taking the child’s hand makes 
him run with her. This she repeats sev- 
eral times with short intervals of rest, 
after which she commands the little 
child to run; he may or may not under- 
stand, but after a while the meaning will 
come to him. If the mother will pre- 
serve a brisk and cheerful manner, as if 
it were all a game, the child will prob- 
ably become interested and desire to 
learn new words. Let him learn run and 
jump in the same lesson. He will per- 
ceive that “run” is not mere brisk motion. 
The words are most easily acquired from 
being contrasted. 

Soon add hop and fall. 

Then comes skip, walk. 

Then cry, laugh. 

Next sit down, stand up. 

“Open the door,” “Shut the door.” 

“Open your eyes,” “Shut your eyes.” 

“Open your mouth,” “Shut your 
mouth.” 


Then 

“Love me,” “kiss me.” 

(The child puts his arm around mother 
and kisses her.) 

Bow is another action-word easy to 
learn. 

That reminds me of a little pupil of 
mine who may serve as an example of 
home training in the atmosphere of 
speech. She was a dear little girl, with 
pretty curls and pretty manners, very 
bright and alert, and ready to play with 
the other deaf children. I saw that she 
had evidently been taught at home, be- 
cause she could lip-read so many words 





and took up so quickly most of the ideas 
presented. Most—not all—as I shall 
presently tell. It was this bright child 
that suggested to me that “bow” would 
be very useful and easy to see among 
the early “commands.” She loved to 
open the door. Deaf children cannot 
hear a knock at the door, but they feel 
the vibration of the knock. My little 
maid always wanted to run and open the 
door; then she would curtsy to the new- 
comer with the sweetest smile and hold 
out her hand in greeting. Thereupon | 
added “bow” to my list for the very be- 
ginners, and made them take turns in 
opening the door and greeting visitors. 
I would say “bow” and they would bob 
their little heads. 

On the first day parents could be ad- 
mitted—for the rules of the school for- 
bid parental visits for some weeks, in 
order that the children may have time to 
recover from homesickness—the mother 
of the bright little girl arrived bringing 
gifts. 

I had been trying to teach the children 
to lip-read ‘‘a-cat,” since they were in- 
terested in cats, and several had brought 
toy cats from home and added them to 
my collection of flannelette and fur 
felines. The bright little girl had evinced 
no familiarity with the word. When the 
mother came in and laid down her bun- 
dles, she said with a dramatic attitude of 
surprise, counting rapidly on her fingers 
at the same time, “e-leven pussies.” The 
little one flew to the. table, swept off the 
whole collection of toy cats in her apron, 
and brought them to her mother. At 
home she had learned “pussy,” not “‘cat.” 
At the same time I discovered that she 
had learned “baby doll” instead of “doll ;” 
for, when her mother showed her the 
package containing a new doll and said 
“baby doll,” the child picked up my old 
doll, which the children had nearly pulled 
to pieces. Later the mother sat down, 
crossed her knees, and began to sing, 
“Ride a cock horse to Banbury cross,” 
etc.: thereupon the little girl, with great 
delight, jumped on the mother’s foot to 
“ride.” I found that the child-was fa- 
iniliar with many Mother-Goose thymes 
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and had absorbed a surprising number 
of words and phrases. The mother ex- 
plained that from motives of pride she 
had never allowed the deaf child to be- 
have differently from the other children; 
she did not want strangers to know that 
she had an afflicted child; consequently 
she required the deaf child to do every- 
thing that the other children did, and in 
the same way. Though lenient in other 
respects, she had spanked the child sey- 
eral times for behaving oddly—that is, in 
a way that would betray her infirmity, 
(I do not approve in the least of this 
method of discipline, though the inten- 
tion was quite right.) So the little girl 
had played constantly with her brother 
and sister, a little older and a little 
younger than herself, and had _ been 
brought into the parlor along with them 
to see visitors, and had in every detail 
lived exactly the same life as the normal 
children of the family. Most of her 
knowledge of speech-reading she had 
picked up from them and a few spoken 
words. The last, however, she pro- 
nounced incorrectly. Whether the motive 
were pride or love, the mother had done 
a great thing for her child. 

The procedure described is to be gone 
through with all the other words or 
phrases of command. First pronounce 
the word slowly and distinctly. Next 
give an example of it, repeating word. 
Repeat and repeat word and action till 
the child catches the idea that that par- 
ticular expression of the mouth or moye- 
ment of the lips means a definite action 
on his part. Of course, the test of his 
understanding of the word or phrase is 
his obedient performance of the com- 
mand, Smile and clap your hands when 
the child is successful. 


TABLE PHRASES 


As I have intimated, the child acquires 
first those words which concern himself. 
At table the child, being keenly interested 
in his food, will lip-read the names of 
various articles of food and a few table 
phrases.'' Remembering the word-forms 
easy for him to see, you will always say, 


“Pass the bread,” never “Give me the - 
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bread ;” for “pass” is shaped wholly by 
the lips, and the initial form of “give” is 
shaped in the back of the mouth, which 
the little child cannot see. Always say 
“thank you’ at table so the child may 
Jearn what is the usual remark upon re- 
ceiving anything, food or gifts. He does 
not know what it means, but neither does 
the hearing baby understand the mean- 
ing of “tah-tah.” 


LIP-READING (OR SPEECH-READING) THE 
INITIAL STEP 

In order to bring a child to school with 
the full advantage of the normal listen- 
ing stage, he would have to be able to 
lip-read all familiar words. It is well to 
have this object in view, but do not be 
discouraged if you fail to attain it. You 
will have made an easy path for the 
teachers to pass over. Some children do 
not lip-read as well as others. Some 
children that do not lip-read readily be- 
come the best pupils for speech. The 
supremely important point is not how 
many or how few words or phrases he 
masters before entering school. It is 
that he has caught the idea of watching 
the lips for messages from the outer 
world, the world beyond his wall of 
silence. Once the deaf child learns that 
there is significance in those movements 
of the lips and throat; that the signifi- 
cance concerns him; that therefore it be- 
hooves him to observe the lip motions of 
other people—once that idea penetrates 
his brain, an immense difficulty has been 
surmounted, a long stride forward has 
been taken. Not only will he eagerly 
learn to see more and more words on the 
lips of others, but the motion will pres- 
ently be borne in upon him; he may learn 
to express his wants in the same way by 
moving his lips. 

No one without experience can pos- 
sibly realize the wearing effort, the long 
and apparently hopeless struggle, the 
fearful waste of time, in getting the un- 
trained child to glimpse the meaning of 
lip and tongue movements. Some chil- 
dren deliberately shut their eyes and 
tefuse to look; most, however, obey 
Sweetly, and docilely try to imitate the 
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teacher, but have not (in slang phrase) 
the “ghost of an idea what it is all about.” 
It is a great day, a jubilant triumph, 
when a child discovers that opening and 
shutting the mouth and mumbling the 
lips means something. Miss Montague’s 
beautiful story, “The Enchanted Prin- 
cess” (Vora Review, July, 1916), illus- 
trates the difficulty met by teachers in 
getting the idea of speech across the gulf 
of silence into the mind of even a very 
bright little deaf girl. I should warn my 
readers, however, that in the story the 
little deaf girl after her awakening to 
the fact of speech progresses much too 
rapidly. “Baby” is the only word she 
could possibly utter without preliminary 
training in articulation, and some chil- 
dren would not be able to say that. Little 
Mary in reality could not have imitated 
the ¢ sound in “table,” for example, with- 
out much drill in the placing of the 
tongue-tip inside the teeth. The story is 
sympathetically and graphically told and 
the little girl’s delight upon discovering 
that everything has a name, and her 
eagerness to learn the names of all fa- 
miliar objects, is very well portrayed. 
Only remember, she could not have dis- 
tinguished one name from another on her 
teacher’s lips without a very great deal 
of previous sense-training and directed 
play and much repetition of each name. 


TYNDALL AND THE COAL PROBLEM 


“T see no prospect of any substitute being 
found for coal as a source of motive power. 
We have, it is true, our winds and streams 
and tides, and we have the beams of the sun. 
But these are common to all the world. We 
cannot make head against a nation which, in 
addition to those sources of power, possesses 
the power of coal. We may enjoy a multiple 
of their physical and intellectual energy, and 
still be unable to hold our own against a people 
which possesses abundance of coal, and we 
should have. in my opinion, no chance what- 
ever in a race with a nation which, in addition 
to abundant coal, has energy and intelligence 
approximately equal to our own. The history 
of this nation is not in the hands of its states- 
men, but in those of its coal owners, and that 
while the orators of St. Stephen’s are uncon- 
scious of the fact, the very life-blood ‘of. their 
country is flowing away.” 








TRYING IT ON THE DOG 


BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


HAT I like about Baker,” Presi- 

dent Wilson is reported to have 
said, speaking of his Secretary of War, 
“is that he doesn’t tell me a thing twice. 
When he has told me something, he gives 
me credit for enough intelligence to un- 
derstand him without going over the 
whole thing again.” On the other hand, 
I am inclined to think that most teachers 
of lip-reading find that a good thing bears 
repeating—and often demands it! All 
of which is merely introductory to the 
following : 

Ina recent issue of Tue Vora REVIEW 
there was an article which contained in- 
cidental mention of a plan for getting 
excellent practice in lip-reading through 
the somewhat amusing method of asking 
questions to which you already know the 
answers. This expedient seems to be 
unique in that all teachers preach it, but 
no pupil ever practices it—present com- 
pany always excepted! 

The point I wish to make is that to me 
the expedient seems to deserve a great 
deal more than mere incidental mention. 
If there ever was a case of the tail wag- 
ging the dog, this is it. It seems to me 
that the value of the suggestion could 
hardly be exaggerated. I think it should 
be printed in black-face type, Mr. Editor: 
ASK QUESTIONS TO WHICH YOU ALREADY 
KNOW THE ANSWERS. 

The method is very simple. You 
merely select, say, a dignified old gentle- 
man standing in front of the post-office 
and remark to him nonchalantly: “Par- 
don me, but is this the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics?” Now, the man doesn’t 
live who will answer you with a simple 
“ves” or “no,” even if that is all the 
answer required. He will go into details, 
some of which you will get and some of 
which you won't. In any eveni, you 
simply thank him courteously and pro- 
ceed on your way. 

Or, you may select the floorwalker of 
your favorite department store. “Where 
will I find “The Isle of Man’”’ vou savy, 
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thinking of the book you intend to pur- 
chase and knowing full well where the 
proper department is located. ‘The aisle 
of man?” he repeats, with a high appre- 
ciation of what he considers your humor- 
ous question: “Why, the men’s depart- 
ment is on the third floor. Take elevator 
to your right.” 

The great value of this practice is that 
it helps in building up self-confidence, 
When you find that you can see the words 
on the lips of strangers, even though you 
are able to anticipate the replies, your 
confidence grows by leaps and bounds— 
and, oh, what a big part of lip-reading 
skill that same self-confidence is! Be- 
sides, you must always remember that the 
skilled lip-reader learns to handle con- 
versations in such a manner that he is 
usually able to anticipate the nature of 
the reply, so that this practice we are dis- 
cussing is not dissimilar to the actual con- 
ditions you will face in meeting people. 

Opportunities for this practice can be 
found practically everywhere and there is 
not the slightest danger of being placed 
in an embarrassing position if ordinary 
common sense and judgment are used in 
the selection of your victims. If you are 
a member of the sterner sex (of course, 
I mean men—the term is merely poetic 
license) your natural inclination will 
probably be to select some good-looking 
representative of the gentler sex for 
practice material. Whether the reverse 
of this theory is true or not, I cannot 
say—and would not dare in any case. 
However, do not follow your natural in- 
clination. 

3ut aside from the practice with 
strangers, there is a very interesting 
phase of this subject in its relation to our 
families and friends. In the first place, 
it is almost invaluable in building up the 
confidence of our friends. You must re- 
member that it is almost as necessary that 
our friends have confidence in our ability 
to read lips as it is for us. I suppose al 
of us have a few friends who hesitate to 
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talk freely with us because they feel that 
it is difficult and they dread hurting our 
feelings by calling attention to our afflic- 
tion. 

Try asking these “doubting Thomases” 
little questions that are “loaded.” Watch 
the smile of delight that breaks over their 
faces when they realize that you have 
actually understood every word they said. 
It is a victory for them, not you, you 
understand. Gladly they spread the news 
all over the United States and Canada 
that you are a fine lip-reader and you get 
lots of practice because people come from 
far and near, on foot, on horseback, and 
in excursion trains, to see how clever you 
are. 

Or you can apply the practice to the 
members of your own family. You 
casually remark to your brother: “Jim, 
did you bring me that book from the 
Public Library?” - You know very well 
he did, because you just saw him put it 
on the library table. “Yes,” he says, 
slowly and determinedly, looking you full 
in the eye and speaking in a clear and 
penetrating voice that can be heard in 
South America, “yes—I—just—left—it— 
on—the—li-berry—ta-bull.” “You left it 
on the library table?” you repeat. “Hey, 
Mommer!” he yells, “Susie is getting to 
be a cracker-jack at this lip-talking. 
Why she understands every word I say. 
Great stuff, Sis! I will practice with you 
after dinner.” 

Everywhere he goes for the next 
month or two he will tell about it, only, 
of course, after the first two or three 
tellings, he remembers that you under- 
stood perfectly every word he said in a 
three-hours’ conversation. 

Then comes another avalanche of 
practice material and vou start a waiting 
list of peonle who wish to see how vou 
actually “hear” with vour eves. “Isn't 
it perfectly wonderful?” “Doesn’t it just 
perfectly astound one!” And you get 
invited to dinners and parties just to 
“show off.” 

Of course, if you happen to meet one 
of those persons who sneaks without 
opening his mouth. vou merelv remark 
that you “have a slight cold and so can- 


not read lips very wel! tonight.” The 
more exaggerated the excuse, the more 
like a scientific reason it will sound! Be- 
sides, you don’t really need to prove any- 
thing. Jim has told them what a fine lip- 
reader you are and he wouldn't exagger- 
ate about it for he is your brother—and 
everybody. knows how brothers are. 

In the world of economic affairs, for 
those of us who are forced to earn a 
livelihood, the practice is of the greatest 
help. We soon get to know that the 
prejudice against the deaf is about as big 
a handicap as the loss of hearing itself. 
It seems almost impossible for the aver- 
age employer to realize that the deaf can 
compete with the hearing, even when the 
former are doing the work required in 
an absolutely satisfactory manner. He 
seems to feel that since we are deaf, our 
work must necessarily be inferior in 
some way, even though he cannot see 
just where. So we are forced not only 
to do the work, but constantly to prove 
that we are doing it. Well, it is a con- 
dition and not a theory that we face and 
we must make the most of it. 

Right here the little expedient of ask- 
ing questions to which we know the 
answers pays for its meals and lodging. 
We can prove to him and our fellow em- 
ployees that lip-reading is practicable, 
and that we can understand them some 
of the time if not all of the time. Uvlti- 
mately we may hone to convince them 
that our knowledge of lip-reading is 
sufficient for all ordinary purposes. We 
need to build up this confidence, for we 
must inevitably face moments when lip- 
reading fails us for one reason or an- 
other. Then the knowledge that we have 
understood on numerous former occa- 
sions makes the employer almost as tol- 
erant of our failure to understand as he 
would be of the failure of one of the 
other emplovees to hear him. Human 
nature being what it is, we can never 
hone to have him as lenient with us as 
with the hearing. He knows they can 
hear and if they do not understand him, 
he figures that it may be his fault. If 
the deaf do not understand, of course, it 
is their fault entirely and nothing else 
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could be expected, in view of their afflic- 
tion! 

Still, if the deaf do their share, they 
will have ~rery little fault to find with the 
attitude of the general public. Human 
beings average up pretty well. Prejudice 
we cannot get away from entirely. We 
must simply do what we can to remove 
it. It is not the deaf alone who are dis- 


criminated against. There are still many 
employers who fail to see the justice of 
paying men and women equal salaries 
for equal work. Keep your head up. 
Keep a stiff upper lip. Smile even if it 
hurts you—and every now and then asx 
A QUESTION ‘TO WHICH YOU KNOW THE 
ANSWER. 





THE DEAF IN THE COMMERCIAL WORLD 


BY MAMIE TRAVILLA PHELPS 


O LEARN to be agreeable and help- 

ful at home and to enjoy social in- 
tercourse are great triumphs for the deaf 
to achieve ; but social and home life, how- 
ever sweet, is not all of living. In the 
most of us is born a desire, which we 
share in common with every normal mem- 
ber of the human family, to be a pro- 
ducer as well as a consumer, and to have 
our part, however small, in the world’s 
great work. 

Today commercial activity is at its 
height. The business world has thrown 
open its doors to women as well as men, 
and, spurred by the extortionate cost of 
living, the workers are legion. In the 
hustle and bustle of modern living we 
deaf do not want to be left by the way- 
side when the world is full of so much 
needed work to be done. 

I am very deaf, but for ten years have 
been successfully holding an office posi- 
tion, which goes to prove that deafness 
is by no means an insurmountable barrier 
to entrance into the commercial world. 
Lip-reading is the key which will open 
the door for the deaf. As a means of 
communication between the deaf and the 
hearing, it is priceless. Ordinary intelli- 
gence and patient effort will make one 
a master in the art. I use it almost ex- 
clusively, but sometimes in giving me 
difficult instructions regarding some new 
piece of work, my employer will write 
them. .I have trained my memory so well 
that orders do not have to be repeated, 
and my employer, appreciating this, does 


not mind taking a little extra care in giy- 
ing me instructions. The world’s atti- 
tude towards us is, as I have found from 
actual human experience, based largely 
on our attitude towards the world. If 
we are cheerful and willing, we will find 
helping hands extended to us on every 
side, and the business world is no excep- 
tion. Of course, rudeness is sometimes 
met with and misunderstandings arise, 
and there are days when everything seems 
against us and annoyances beset us in 
hosts. However, I have noticed that 
my hearing co-workers have their trials, 
too, with which the most of them battle 
bravely; so on my own “Jonah” days I 
endeavor to forge ahead gamely, know- 
ing that “balms for our losses, and gains 
for pains” will be the final inevitable 
realization. 

The deaf can attain skill on the type 
writer and the various adding machines 
which are now in common use, and num- 
berless branches of clerical work can be 
performed by them. When making a 
start, above all things do not “bluff” 
by pretending to hear when you cannot, 
and to comprehend when you do not. 
Surely you would rather have people to 
know that you are deaf than to think you 
are stunid. If you will frankly admit 
vour inability to hear, you will find people 
ready and willing to help you over the 
rough places, whereas a persistent, sense- 
less pretense of being able to hear whem 
half the time vou cannot will only at- 
noy those among whom vou are throwm 
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and will profit you nothing. Fight your 
arch-enemy, self-consciousness, with all 
your might! Try to realize the bigness 
and the “business” of the world in which 
you live, and to know that the people 
around you have a thousand interests 
which will keep them from thinking too 
intently of your infirmity and from no- 
ticing all of the little mistakes you make 
in the ordinary course of business. 

A thorough knowledge of lip-reading, a 
well-developed memory, a trained power 
of observation, and the ability to forget 
one’s self in the interest of the work at 
hand are sign-posts on the road to suc- 
cess for the deaf. Heed them well and 
you will find that “the daily round, the 
common task,” will give you a whole- 
some, absorbing interest in life and will 
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make you know that you are a “very mem- 
ber incorporate” of society, not a mere 
unfortunate “shut-in.” Make the most 
of your office surroundings, and in order 
to “learn to live” from them, first “live 
to learn,” and pray with the poet: 


“Give me not scenes more charming. 
Give me eyes to see the beauty that 
around me lies, 
To see the shine of souls, see angels shy 
Amid the faces of the passers-by. 
I do. not ask for more to see and love 


me, 

I do not ask for brighter eyes to move 
me, 

But sharper sense to miss no hailing 
sign 


Of fellowship in spirit seeking mine.” 


AURICULAR EXERCISES 


BY MARION 


~HE VALUE of auricular training 

is today recognized in all progressive 
schools for the deaf, but very few realize 
how large a portion of the pupils derive 
benefit from this work. The majority of 
teachers confine their efforts to the semi- 
deaf and hard-of-hearing pupils, leaving 
the rest severely alone. 

As a matter of fact, there are very 
few totally deaf pupils in any school for 
the deaf, although many teachers will not 
admit this. Nearly all have some faint 
remnant of hearing, and this should be 
developed and utilized. Of course, the 
very deaf pupils are much harder to help 
and it takes a great deal more time, but 
the results are infinitely worth while and 
will often surprise the teacher herself. 

The following exercises have been 
thoroughly tried out, changed, and added 
to from year to year. 

First, be sure that the nose and throat 
of each pupil are free from all obstruc- 
tions, and that they are in good physical 
condition. Eradicate all mouth breath- 
ing. Give exercises for only a few 
minutes at first, but’give often. Watch 
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the faces of pupils, and if there is any 
expresion of distress or annoyance, stop 
at once. Try exercises again later, more 
softly, and change pitch, or try them 
farther away. 

Equipment: Use all kinds of bells of 
various sizes and tones ; use horns, drums, 
clappers, whistles, harmonicas, a guitar, 
piano, organ, phonograph—anything to 
make a noise. The greater the variety, the 
better the result, because one pupil may 
hear one kind of a noise while another 
will notice a totally different kind. 

Get a number of different electrical 
ear-phones. Some pupils will hear with 
one kind and some with another. I do 
not use any electrical instrument very 
long at a time, and never if I can get 
results without it. Try all instruments 
thoroughly before purchasing. 

A megaphone is a valuable aid in aural 
work, and the common pasteboard tube 
which pictures come rolled in, gives 
nearly as good results as most ear-trum- 
pets. 

Make the aural work as interesting as 
possible, and always praise the pupils for 
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their efforts. It is very easy to make it 
seem like play to children. 

The first exercises are used with pupils 
who show no signs of hearing. Pupils 
who show a little hearing should have the 
same exercises given much farther away 
and can cover ground more quickly. 

If some can hear voice at once and 
notice words, give them more advanced 
aural work and only a little of the first 
work. 

With the deafest children, at first try 
different noise devices, over and. over, 
near the ear. You will make pupils like 
it better if you smile pleasantly and oc- 
casionally pat them while giving work. 
Remember, you must make them like the 
work. Place hand against pupil’s head 
while giving exercises. Try several 
noises together ; blow horn and ring bell 
together, adding your own voice in pro- 
longed vowel tones. Sing the vowels, as 
the singing voice carries better. 

With new pupils who do not under- 
stand what is wanted, show instruments, 
and let them see you use them with other 
pupils who have some hearing and under- 
stand. Do this so they can observe the 
other children when they notice the noise. 
When you have given the sound, touch 
children’s ears and look inquiringly at 
them. Be careful they do not deceive you, 
for they often imagine they hear, or con- 
fuse sound with vibration. 

When pupils notice the loudest sounds, 
drill with two widely different sounds, 
such as a cowbell and some shrill whistle, 
or tremolo on organ, and phonograph 
playing a lively dance. Keep this up till 
they notice difference; then add a third, 
very different noise. Next try same 
sounds a little farther away or add a 
fourth loud noise. See how many instru- 
mental sounds they can hear and then see 
if they can tell them apart. 

Next try to have them hear the above 
without ear-phone. If they do not hear, 
then continue with ear-phone and try to 
have them hear your own voice. Gen- 
erally it is better for several people to 
give the same sound together, when you 
first give voice. For first vocal sound 
give imitation of train whistle, as it car- 
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ries better than anything else. Then give 
vowel sounds, 6-éé-dr-aw. Long vowels 
carry better than short ones, so give long 
6 and é first. Give them in singing tone, 
If pupil hears high pitched instruments 
best, sing vowels in high voice and give 
é first. If low-pitched heavy instruments 
are more easily recognized, sing 6 and aw 
in low and middle register. Try always 
to sing in as ringing a voice as possible, 
When they hear this, try again without 
ear-phone, and try also to have them hear 
your own voice alone, without others 
singing with you. 

If they are still unable to hear with- 
out ear-phone, continue its use with exer- 
cises, but every now and then try to have 
them hear without it. As soon as they 
can hear any loud noise without it, go 
back to first of exercises and see how 
much hearing you can get; if you can’t 
get much, continue with ear-phone, but 
also keep on trying to develop hearing 
without phone. 

Sing vowels over and over, then sing 
la, la, la, 16, 16, 16, lé, 1é, 1é@, over and 
over, on pitch they seem to notice best; 
take them to piano and strike one key in 
same pitch you are singing ; strike it over 
and over ; have them place hands on piano 
at same time; sing note and strike key 
together; repeat over and over. Show 
that you are listening. Each day give 
quick review of sounds they can hear, 
and add new sounds as fast as possible. 

Next try to have them hear and recog- 
nize different pitches as you sing vowels. 
Take only two pitches at first and have 
them very different. When they hear 
these, add a third pitch, and try to have 
them recognize when you sing é and 0. 
Always sing as loudly as possible. Re- 
member you are not singing for melody, 
but to reach very deaf ears, and you must 
use power. It will be good exercise for 
your own lungs, and if you understand 
how to use your voice, will not harm 
you at all. If it hurts your throat, by all 
means go to a good voice specialist and 
learn how to handle your own voice. No 
teacher has any business to work with 
the voices of deaf children if she doesn’t 
know how to use her own properly. 
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As soon as pupils can hear vowels, be- 
gin drill on syllables ; prolong last syllable 
in each drill. 

Sing, selecting pitch and tone they no- 
tice best: 

Lé, la, li, 16, loooooo———(long vowels), 
last syllable like 00 in pool. 

Dé, da, di, dé, doooooo————(long 
vowels), last syllable like oo in pool. 

Lar, lar, lar, looooo————— 

Dar, dar, dar, d60o0000— 

D6, dé, dé, db0000 

D6, dé, d6, déeeee———_— 

LO, 16, 16, léeeee 

L6, 16, 16, loooo———— 

(short vowels). 

Next give ning, ning, ning, in as ring- 
ing a voice as possible. 

Then give ling, ling, ling and ding, 
ding, ding, and finish with ring, ring, ring, 
When they don’t seem to hear a new 
sound, you can often aid them by giving 
same sound with instrumental help; but 
it must be given in same pitch. 

Have pupils hum m, m, m over and 
over themselves. This humming is very 
beneficial, as it helps their voices, breath- 
ing, and hearing. It makes them con- 
scious of their own voices, develops reso- 
nance, and corrects nasality. While the 
consciousness of their own voice is gen- 
erally due to inner vibration, it makes 
them think they are hearing and they will 
try to use their hearing more. Do all 
_ can to make them hum a great deal. 

ry next to have them recognize the dif- 
ferent elements. 

Next take up words. Use words that 
sound as different as possible ; cow, fish, 
and baby are good to begin with. Do 
not take more than two or three at first. 
Give them over and over; when they are 
recognized, add more words. Sometimes 
try to see if they are really hearing. You 
can test this by giving words with no 
voice and then asking if they heard. T 
give exercises with pupils’ backs turned 
and have them repeat, or turn and touch 
the instrument or object named. 

All this time continue work with in- 
strument, increasing distance of instru- 
ment from children, and do same with 
vowels. 
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Next give short sentences : “I love you,” 
“Open the window,” “Close the door,” 
etc. Give short sentences as different as 
possible, but have them contain long vow- 
els. Later, increase number and length 
of sentences and distance at which they 
can be heard. 

Some children will cover this work in 
a few months and others will require 
several years. Some can only cover part 
of it, but every speck of hearing that 
can be developed is of value. 

Aural games are very helpful. Stand 
four or five children in a close ring, have 
them close their eyes, touch one and tell 
him a word to say aloud; then see how 
many knew some one spoke; later, how 
many knew what was said and who said 
it. 

Stand children in a row; have them 
close their eyes ; go to each child and say 
several words in each child’s ear; then 
see how many can write or say their 
words correctly. 

Seat children in circle; select one; rest 
close their eyes; child selected rings bell 
or blows horn or whistle or sounds some 
other instrument ; first child that can tell 
which instrument it was can do the same. 

Take records of their voices ; use rec- 
ords on graphophone and see if they can 
hear them. They especially enjoy this. 

In all aural work speak as loudly as 
possible at first and later speak more 
softly. Aim to make your voice pene- 
trate. It isn’t just loudness, for some 
very loud voices are not distinct and 
never carry ; it is the vitality, energy, and 
intensity in the teacher’s voice that is go- 
ing to arouse and stimulate a deaf child’s 
residual hearing. 

Exercise both ears ; you will often find 
that the ear you at first thought the deaf- 
est has the most hearing. 

Never work when child seems tired. 
Give aural work in morning, when pupils 
and teacher are fresh. Never give it to 
a child who constantly complains that it 
hurts or has a running ear. 

If teacher is not familiar with anatomy 
of ear, she should first make a careful 
study of it before giving aural work. 

In conclusion, let me say that no one 
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should expect quick results, for it is very 
slow work and requires infinite patience 
and perserverance on the teacher’s part. 





HELP FOR HARD-OF-HEARING 
CHILDREN 


ScHoor, Eprror: Some months ago I 
read in your paper a paragraph contain- 
ing a statement by Dr. C. Ward Cramp- 
ton, director of physical training of the 
Board of Education, in which he said: 
“The attention of teachers should be 
directed at all times to children who do 
not hear questions rapidly and fre- 
quently ask for repetitions. The child 
who appears inattentive and who is be- 
lieved an incorrigible child may be mere- 
ly suffering from defective hearing. If 
the answer to the question, ‘Five times 
five’ is, ‘the capital of New York is Al- 
bany,’ the child should be suspected at 
least of defective hearing.” 

Dr. T. W. Wood, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, estimates that there are one mil- 
lion children with defective hearing 
among the school children of the United 
States. Here we have a problem with 
which a large part of the world is still 
unacquainted, a problem which has not 
received the attention it deserves. The 
child that constantly turns one and the 
same ear forward when spoken to and 
seems absent-minded and nervous, very 
often merely exhibits the signs of partial 
deafness, which is more than apt to in- 
crease as the years go by. I wonder 
whether the average teacher, or, for that 
matter, also the average mother, has any 
idea of the tremendous difficulties under 
which the hard-of-hearing child acquires 
an education. He cannot hear from a 
distance the directions given by the 
teacher or the questions put to him, and 
he is not able to realize just what is wrong 
with him. The frequent reprimands of 
the teacher are discouraging, and often- 
times produce a sensitiveness and fear 
which may wreck the entire nervous con- 
stitution of the unfortunate boy or girl. 
As.these children are not deaf enough 
to be sent to schools for deaf and deaf- 
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mute children—aside from the injustice 
of crowding them together with the much 
more heavily handicapped, from whom 
they are apt to acquire the mannerisms 
of the totally deaf child that cannot be 
prevented from using the finger alphabet, 
though it be taught to speak—it will 
readily be seen that they are educationally 
neglected and often drag out a pitiful 
existence. 

Miss Mary T. McCowen, superinten- 
dent of the public schools for the deaf in 
Chicago, IIl., states : “If such children are 
recommended to a teacher of lip-reading 
as soon as their growing deafness is dis- 
covered they could remain in their 
classes and.complete their education with 
hearing children.” 

The work of teaching lip-reading to 
hard-of-hearing adults has proven of 
such great benefit to a steadily increasing 
number of persons handicapped by par- 
tial deafness that it ought to prove even 
of greater value to the school child with 
defective hearing, whose powers of as- 
similation are more rapid than the grown 
person’s. Parents and teachers must 
come to realize that the hard-of-hearing 
child in the schools who sees his class- 
mates promoted and loses ambition, 
whose school life, to which the healthy 
child always looks back upon as one of 
the most pleasant reminiscences of his 
life, frequently is to him irksome and 
a source of constant regret, can only in 
one way be made a useful and self- 
sustaining member of his community— 
and that :s by timely instruction in lip- 
reading. It is the one compensation that 
nature has offered for the impaired or 
lost sense of hearing.—Louise I. Mor- 
genstern, Principal Manhattan School 
for the Hard of Hearing, in the New 
York Globe, October 1, 1917. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS OF DEAF CHILDREN 


BY RUDOLF PINTNER, Ph. D., AND DONALD G. PATERSON, M. A. 


HIS article forms the introductory 

chapter of a book on the psychology 
of the deaf to be issued shortly by us. 
The aspect of the psychology of the deaf, 
with which we are here concerned, is 
more particularly the educational psy- 
chology of the deaf. The work is, as far 
as we are aware, the first attempt to 
apply to the deaf child, in a thorough- 
going manner, the tests. and measure- 
ments which the psychologist has been 
applying so successfully to the hearing 
child. We feel that it is merely a first 
contribution to the psychology of the 
deaf child. Our title, “The Psychology 
of the Deaf,” has not been chosen for the 
popular significance of the word “psy- 
chology,” and we are not offering any 
broad and discursive treatment of the 
psychology of the deaf. We are employ- 
ing the term in its technical significance, 
and our psychology will not go beyond 
what can with justice be inferred from 
actual experimental work with deaf chil- 
dren. We deprecate a common present- 
day tendencv in the use of the word 
“psychology,” which makes .it responsi- 
ble fof all kinds of anecdotes and all 
sorts of strange and peculiar phenomena. 
Our title may, therefore, be looked upon 
as a kind of protest against this sort of 
thing, and as an attempt to rescue the 
word “psychology” for the legitimate 
purposes to which it should be applied. 
We are well aware that our work cannot 
pretend to cover all aspects of the psy- 
chology of the deaf, but it represents one 
of the first attempts to use the psycho- 
logical methods of measurement with 
deaf children. 

Although the literature dealing with 
the deaf and the subject of deafness is 
enormous, there is very little that has 
any bearing upon the phase of the sub- 
with which we are concerned. The 
nearest approach to psychology is of the 
discursive and anecdotal type referred to 
in the previous paragraph. This is the 
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type of work relating to the character- 
istics of deaf people, the influence of 
education upon the uneducated deaf, the 
nature of the thought processes of both 
the uneducated and the educated deaf, 
the various aspects of the problem of 
language among the deaf, and the best 
pedagogical methods of training the deaf 
child. 

As a type of this early work we may 
mention the writings of Peet,' who in- 
vestigated, mainly by question and an- 
swer, some of the ideas of the deaf be- 
fore instruction, particularly as to their 
notions of God and natural phenomena. 
He says they have “child-like ideas re- 
specting the causes of certain natural 
phenomena, such as rain, thunder, and 
the motions of the heavenly bodies.” 
Much of his data is gathered from edu- 
cated deaf people, who describe their 
ideas before they received instruction. 
The question of the idea of God, and 
whether it is an innate idea or one de- 
rived from instruction and intercourse 
with others, is discussed by many writers, 
and this kind of discussion may serve us 
as a sample of the philosophical turn that 
was given to much of the work. The 
account by Clerc? of an uneducated deaf 
woman, and of how much she could un- 
derstand, is again of the anecdotal type. 

The philosophical interest in the deaf 
is perhaps best illustrated in the writing 
of Diderot,* who gives certain stories of 
deaf people and their ideas, notably the 
one about the deaf man who supposed 
musical instruments to be additional 
means of speech, since he noticed people 
listening to them as they would to the 
conversation of other people. Diderot 
uses this and similar stories as « basis 
for remarks of a philosophical nature as 
to the logical ability of the deaf, and 
enters later into a philosophical discus- 
sion of ‘the origin of language. These 
references are sufficient to indicate the 
viewpoint and interests of these earlier 
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writers, and, indeed, of the, vast majority 
of modern writers who deal with the so- 
called psychological aspect of the subject. 

Turning now to thé question of tests 
in particular, we find a few writers who 
have proposed or have actually used spe- 
cific psychological tests with deaf chil- 
dren. The earliest reference to tests is 
found in the interesting article of Green- 
berger.* Without using any psycholog- 
ical tests, as we now know them, Green- 
berger practically stumbled upon the idea 
of mentality tests when faced with the 
practical problem of discovering the 
feeble-minded deaf who might be found 
among the children applying for admis- 
sion to an institution. In addition to the 
ordinary tests for hearing, he says that 
there is a necessity for finding out some- 
thing about their mental faculties. He 
suggests that the child be shown attrac- 
tive picture books and the examiner 
watch what the child does. If the child 
remains perfectly apathetic, it is a bad 
sign; but if he brightens up at the sight 
of the books and maintains an interest in 
them for a period of time, it is an indi- 
cation of a fair mentality that can be im- 
proved by training. There is, of course, 
no indication here of any measurement 
of the response of the child or of any 
standardization of the response, but the 
fundamental idea of our present picture 
tests is present in this suggestion of 
Greenberger. Furthermore, he proposes 
a little number test, since “entire lack of 
an idea of numbers is, in my estimation, 
a sure sign of great weakness in a child’s 
mind.” In addition, he would show the 
child forms and colors, and he would 
watch the child building with blocks. 
This article of Greenberger’s, written at 
a time when psychological tests were still 
in their infancy, is of decided historical 
interest. Unfortunately, neither Green- 
berger nor any other worker seems to 
have advanced further along this road, 
since we see nothing in the literature 
suggesting a further development of 
mentality tests for the classification of 
deaf children. 

From this time on, however, we have 
numerous references to the question of 
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the feeble-minded among the deaf and the 
necessity for sifting them out and giving 
them special training or treatment. Ags 
an example of this type of discussion we 
may mention Love’s® article describin 
the selection of the mentally dull deaf 
pupils in Denmark who are sent to 
Copenhagen for special instruction. In 
the other deaf schools of that country the 
pupils are divided into those of medium 
and those of bright intellect. Love thinks 
that this is a beginning of organizing 
deaf-mute instruction on a scientific basis, 
It seems strange to the writers that the 
need for a set of tests to aid in this selec- 
tion of the dullest pupils did not occur to 
workers in this field. For such a scheme, 
as Love describes, to be accurately car- 
ried out there is obviously required a 
scale for the measurement of intelligence. 

There are numerous references scat- 
tered through the American Annals of — 
the Deaf to the feeble-minded among the 
deaf and to the necessity for segregating 
them. That this problem of the feeble- 
minded deaf is a pressing one is eVi- — 
denced by the fact that Superintendent 
J. W. Jones* of the Ohio school estimates 
that 20 per cent, or 100 children, in the 
Ohio school are feeble-minded, while in 
another State there are said to be 150 
feeble-minded deaf.’ The recognition of 
this group of deaf children has led to an 
increasing number of articles bearing on 
this problem of late years in the Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf.® 

It would defeat the object of this paper 
to enter into a detailed discussion of all 
the numerous references to this question. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to note 
the urgency of the problem and to recog- 
nize that no scientific method for the 
diagnosis of the feeble-minded deaf has” 
been proposed. It is one of the purposes 
of our work to contribute to a solution ~ 
of this problem of diagnosing the sub-~ 
normal deaf child. 

Although these discussions make ap> 


parent the need for psychological tests of — 
intelligence, yet we do not find any tests — 
seriously applied in. an effort to solve this — 
problem. There are a few articles, how- 
ever, dealing with physical tests; tests of 
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memory, and tests of an educational na- 
ture. As a rule, this work is rather per- 
functory, but interesting, nevertheless, as 
showing an increasing interest in this 
type of work. 

In 1897 Taylor® reports on the. spelling 
ability of the deaf. The test. employed 
was a free association test, i. e., the pupils 
were told to write as many words as they 
could in fifteen minutes. The number of 
errors in spelling in the words written 
was the measure of the spelling ability. 
The deaf children tested comprised 148 
pupils in the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb (Mt. Airy), and 
they were compared with pupils in two 
public schools in Philadelphia. The deaf 
pupils wrote on an average 151 words in 


‘fifteen minutes, as contrasted with 153 


words for the hearing ; but they made on 
an average only 2.7 per cent errors, as 
contrasted with 4.3 per cent for the hear- 
ing. From these results the author con- 
cludes that the deaf are superior in spell- 
ing ability to the hearing. In addition to 
these quantitative results,the author gives 
an interesting qualitative analysis of the 
types of errors made by the deaf. 

In a more recent work by Mott'® we 
have a distinct attempt to measure some 
psychological factors in deaf and hearing 
children and to compare the two. The 
tests used by Mott were mainly physical 
tests, but a few tests of memory and 
observation were added. Her chief in- 
terest lay in testing the efficiency of the 
deaf child when entering school, and in 
her selection of children she has con- 
centrated upon the eight-year-old deaf 
child. Her aim, she says, is “to center 
my attention upon average deaf children 
eight years of age, and to compare them 
with the average eight-year-old hearing 
child, in all respects in which data of 
normal children are available.” In re- 
gard to the psychological tests, she says: 
‘Memory and observation seemed the 
only mental powers capable of exact com- 
parison between the two classes of chil- 
dren.” 

From physical measurements of 19 
deaf children, the author finds them to 
be as good as average hearing children. 
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She also maintains that the deaf children 
tested by her, whom. she calls average 
deaf children, are as good as hearing 
children in ability to march to a rhythmic 
measure; they have a slightly shorter, 
simple and choice reaction time to a 
visual stimulus. In rough athletic tests 
the deaf were superior to the hearing in 
pushing and pulling, much inferior in 
running and throwing at a mark, and 
about equal to the hearing in jumping 
and throwing a weight. The tests of 
manual dexterity “were, all in all and 
separately, in favor of the deaf.” 

The memory tests consisted of (1) two 
tests of remembering a number of ob- 
jects—immediate memory; and (2) let- 
ters, reproduced after 24 hours. In these 
three tests the deaf were markedly .su- 
perior to the hearing. In a memory test 
of ten words, some of which appear to 
the present writers to be very difficult for 
deaf children, we again find the remark- 
able result of the deaf averaging to and 
the hearing only 8:7. All this is in 
marked contrast to the results of memory 
tests by other writers." We cannot help 
feeling that the deaf children selected by 
the author must have been exceptionally 
bright deaf children, or else that the deaf 
child was distinctly favored in some way 
or other during the giving of the tests. 
The author’s summary of these tests of 
observation and memory is worth quot- 
ing, since it is a direct antithesis of what 
we have found to be the case: “In the 
tests in observation and memory, both of 
objects and of words, both with eight- 
year-old and twelve-year-old children, 
but one result is apparent, the unques- 
tionable superiority of the deaf. ; 
We now perceive in what direction the 
education of the deaf has been going on 
while hearing boys are learning to run, 
throw, jump, and climb. The former 
have been learning to work in harness 
while the latter have.-been learning in- 
dependence of the whole adult world.” 
That the results of these tests are in- 
comprehensible to the present writers 
will be obvious to the reader of our ex- 
perimental work. The vagueness of the 
meaning of the pedagogical reflections in 
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the latter part of the quotation is our 
excuse for passing them without com- 
ment. 

There is a large part of this same book 
devoted to a discussion of the moral and 
religious side of the deaf child, and 
finally there is a general summary in 
which the author contrasts the deaf and 
the hearing, rather to the advantage of 
the deaf than otherwise. This is one of 
the amazing statements: “The facts ad- 
duced show that the little deaf child is 
not mentally or physically inferior to the 
normal child, although he has been so- 
cially sequestered for the first eight 
years.” From which we are bound to 
conclude that the normal hearing child 
must be intellectually below the deaf, 
since he has failed to profit by all those 
advantages open to him during the first 
eight years of his life and which cannot 
be shared by the deaf child. Further 
comment on such a conclusion seems un- 
necessary. 

An article by Smith,’ published after 
the work of Mott, deals, among other 
things, with the memory of the deaf child, 
but makes no comparison with the hear- 
ing. Immediate memory and delayed re- 
call were both tested by means of a story. 
Twenty-five minutes was allowed to 
memorize each story. Thirty-seven pupils 
were tested. The papers were collected 
and marked on a scale of 100 per cent. 
We suspect that the grading was sub- 
jective in character, although the author 
scarcely describes his system of grading. 
The number of ideas retained by the 
pupil is not given. The author arrives at 
six general conclusions, as follows: 

1. The pupils of the upper classes have 
excellent memories. 

2. The best pupils, as a rule, have the 
best memories. 

3. There is very little difference be- 
tween the short (immediate) and the long 
(delayed recall) tests in the case of the 
best pupils. 

4. Poor pupils, as a rule, have poor 
memories. 

5. There appears to be no marked 
difference between the : exes in the ability 
to memorize. 
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6. Speliing on the fingers while study. 
ing does not seem to have any bearing on 
the results. 

Lastly, in this connection, we have to 
mention the most thorough and compre- 
hensive group of tests that have so far 
come to our notice, namely, the tests given 
by MacMillan and Bruner."* This jn- 
vestigation “deals with deaf children at- 
tending the public day school whom this 
department considered of high enough 
grade of mentality to be educable by the 
special class methods of the public schools 
for the deaf.” From this it will be seen 
at once that they are, to a very great 
extent, a select group of children, and 
we should not expect to find among them 
the same proportion of subnormals as in 
the unselected cases generally found in’ 
our State institutions. Indeed,the authors 
did not consider any mentally defective 
and only eleven “slightly retarded or sub- 
normal” among the 184 children tested, 

The tests given may be divided into 
physical and mental tests. Among the 
former were tests of hearing, visual 
acuity, height, weight, head measure 
ments, lung capacity, grip, and tapping. 
The mental tests more nearly concern us 
here. These are perception tests: Can 
cellation of “A’s;” perception of size by 
sense of touch; sensitivity for lifted 
weights; and a few memory tests. In 
the cancellation tests the deaf were unt 
formly poorer than the hearing, and the 
average deviation of the various age 
groups was larger for the deaf than for 


' the hearing. Ejighty-two per cent of the 


deaf were inferior to the average for the 
hearing in both motor time and percep 
tion time. In perception of size by the 
sense of touch the deaf are less accurate” 
than the hearing. In sensitivity for lifted 
weights the deaf and the hearing are 
about the same. The results of the mem 
ory tests and a comparison of these with 
our results are entered into more fully in” 
our book. 

In summing up the results of this i 
vestigation the authors suggest that “this 
inferiority of the deaf on the mental side 
perhaps means no more than that the 
child is from three to four years less 
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mature than the hearing child of his age, 
and that his date of maturing will be 
correspondingly delayed.” This latter 
inference concerning the date of matur- 
ing is merely a suggestion on the part of 
the authors and not based upon any of 
their results. There seems to us to be 
nothing in their results to warrant even 
a suggestion of this nature. In view of 
our tests, we should be inclined to say 
that this is extremely doubtful and pos- 
sibly that the average adult deaf remains 
somewhat inferior to the average hear- 
ing individual, regardless of age. 

Apart from these three studies, we have 
been unable to find anything bearing 
upon tests for the deaf and, indeed, very 
few contributions of psychologists to this 
whole subject of the deaf and deafness. 

The contributions of psychologists have 
dealt mainly with the effects of the loss 
of hearing and the influence this may 
have upon the general perceptual life of 
the deaf individual, and noteworthy in 
this connection is the article of Bolton™ 
upon the value of muscular movement 
for our knowledge of the world. 

An interesting investigation of a dif- 
ferent type reported by a psychologist is 
the article by Kitson’® dealing with tests 
for lip-reading ability. It is an attempt 
to devise tests for the selection of indi- 
viduals who are likely to become good 
lip-readers. The work is of special in- 
terest because it is the application of 
psychological method to this problem. 
Proficiency in lip-reading was compared 
with proficiency in two kinds of psycho- 
logical tests which were supposed to test 
the factors entering into lip-reading. 
The correlation between lip-reading and 
the two tests was found to be 0.67 and 
0.65 respectively, showing “that the tests 
measure at least some of the abilitfes con- 
cerned in lip-reading.” To quote from 
the article. “The results of this investiga- 
tion warrant the statement that some 
progress has been made toward the aim 
set at the beginning, namely, to deter- 
mine experimentally the nature of the 
processes concerned in lip-reading and to 
devise a method of measuring them.” 
Another work by psychologists de- 
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serves mention here and that is the work 
of Binet and Simon" on the results of 
the oral method in France: It was an 
attempt to answer the question as to the 
relative merits of the oral and manual 
methods, and as such has met with .a 
storm of criticism. It is to be regretted 
that the work has not been followed up 
by other more comprehensive and rigid 
investigations. The scope of this investi- 
gation does not fall into the general 
scheme of our work, and we have merely 
made reference to it in this place as being 
one of the very few investigations con- 
ducted by psychologists in the vast field 
of the psychology of the deaf. 

Our own investigations in this field 
grew out of our general interest in the 
work of the measurement of intelligence. 
They are directly connected with the 
Binet-Simon tests. Some reference to 
these tests had already appeared in the 
literature of the deaf, although at the 
time of starting our work we were un- 
aware of the fact. In 1912 Kilpatrick’? 
proposed applying the Binet tests to all 
pupils “of two or three representative 
schools for the deaf” in order to find out 
the satisfactory tests and to discover sub- 
stitutes for the unsatisfactory ones. In 
1914 Kilpatrick’* again discussed the 
Binet tests in connection with the ques- 
tion of the difference between the deaf 
and the hearing, and the amount of re- 
tardation of the deaf child contrasted 
with the hearing. It was at this time 
that the Committee on Efficiency for 
Schools of the Deaf was appointed. 

In 1914 we investigated the possibility 
of testing the deaf child by means of the 
3inet-Simon scale. Finding the scale ab- 
solutely impracticable for arriving at any 
adequate measure of the deaf child’s in- 
telligence, we next began the construc- 
tion of a scale of tests suitable to the 
deaf. The results of this work form 
Part I of our book, and the tentative 
scale arrived at, with directions for ap- 
plying it, is given in the appendix. The 
purpose of the scale is to arrive at an 
estimate of a pupil’s native ability, rather 
than the knowledge that he has acquired 
from his school or home environment. 
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A complete separation of native ability 
and acquired knowledge is doubtless im- 
possible, but at least we can strive to ap- 
proximate the ideal of measuring native 
ability alone. For this reason psycholog- 
ical tests present relatively new situations 
to the child to avoid as far as possible 
anything bearing upon school work. For 
this reason, too, our scale avoids any 
language, since all the language of the 
deaf is acquired by means of instruction 
which is more or less formal. General 
intelligence has been defined as the ability 
of the organism to adjust itself ade- 
quately to relatively new situations. The 
tests of the psychologist are the rela- 
tively new situations to which the child is 
called upon to adjust itself, and the ade- 
quacy with which it can so adjust is the 
measure of its intelligence. 

It was while the work of constructing 
the scale was in progress that many other 
problems in the psychology of the deaf 
came to our notice. The slow and labo- 
rious procedure of individual tests gave 
rise to the question of the applicability 
of class tests. We started work with the 
Digit-Symbol and Symbol-Digit tests as 
class tests for learning ability. A report 
to the Committee of Efficiency for 
Schools for the Deaf'® led us to expand 
this work. Owing to the interest shown 
by the committee, we have been able to 
test pupils in quite a number of large in- 
stitutions, so that at present our norms 
are based upon 1,639 cases for the Digit- 
Symbol test and 1,742 cases for the 
Symbol-Digit test. The ever-recurring 
question of language and the language 
ability of the deaf child has led us to 
make a beginning in testing language 
ability. 

In all this work, the construction of an 
intelligence scale, norms for class. tests, 
the memory of the deaf and the language 
ability of the deaf, we are acutely aware 
of the limitations and imperfections of 
this work. We have just progressed far 
enough to realize the enormous amount 
of work that still remains to be done. 
We do not apologize for the more or less 
fragmentary character of our investiga- 
tions, since nothing but this is possible at 
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the present stage of the psychological. 


measurement of the deaf. It is our hope 
that this work will serve to increase 
interest of all concerned with the welfare 
of the deaf in the scientific study of the 
facts concerning the mental life of the 
deaf. a 
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MANUAL OF LIP-READING 


BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


(Continued from November) 


N THE preceding 24 lessons the 

movements for all the principal 
sounds have been shown and practised 
in short sentences. 

The following 24 exercises are based 
upon the same movements, sentences 
being longer, more disconnected in 
thought and, therefore, more difficult for 
the lip-reader to follow. 

The pupil should be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the movements given in the 
24 lessons before practising the follow- 
ing exercises: 

The person who is to read the sen- 
tences to the pupil should be familiar 
with the same and always remember to 
speak naturally, repeating sentences fre- 
quently, and changing the order of 
words. 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES I-14, 
IN LESSON ONE 


Sentences—We may see the ship in 
the bay. Pay the farmer for the sheep. 
The. moose was in the zoo. Who will 
show me how to weave the cloth? The 
foe may seize the ship. Pay the fee at 
the booth. They say the ship is safe in 
the bay. See me wave the palm. Sue 
says she will show you the path to the 
bay. May I have a piece of beef? It 
Seems to be the right shape. Show me 
Where the fish are. These seem to be 
better than those. You may pay me for 
them. May we see the whip? They may 
show you the sheep at the farm. They 
seem to be ashamed. Is the thief on the 
Same ship with them? Save both the 





soup and the fish for me. We may move 
the safe. It was not safe to move them 
so faraway. We wish to see them safely 
on the way before we go. 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 15-19, 
IN LESSON TWO 





Sentences.—Shall I buy a pipe for the 
boy? My wife will buy a pair of shoes 
for the waif. Shall we save the pie for 
you? Where were you when the boys 
came home from the South? By the way, 
have you seen them since they were here 
in May? What size shoes shall I buy for 
you? Are these shoes size five? I shall 
be at home by five. Save a few pieces 
for me. You may have four or five more 
if you wish. Buy a fife for your boy. 
We found them on the way to the South. 
Where shall we find you? You were 
wise to buy them there. Will you show 
me how by and by? 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 20-22, 
IN LESSON THREE 


Sentences—Did you go to the game 
with the boys this afternoon? Have the 
kindness to give me a cup of coffee. 
Does this car go to the cave or to the 
cove? Keep the key in that case. Ask 
him to give you the coat and the cap. 
The cook will make us a cup of cocoa. 
He was lying on the couch when I came 
in. A cargo of coffee came from the 
South. What time does the car leave? 
The case was beautifully carved. How 
many sides has a cube? Does the farmer 
keep the geese in a coop? How much is 
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that gold coin worth? Did you ever see 
a cuckoo? Be careful. What kind of a 
car did you buy? The bookcase is too 
large for my room. Have you been as 
far south as Cuba? I wish to go to 
Chicago with them. My father is book- 
keeper for the same firm. Can you come 
so early? 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 23-20, 
IN LESSON FOUR 


Sentences.—Please remember to re- 
serve four or five seats for me. He re- 
mained firm. I don’t believe we can rely 
upon them. Remind me to show you the 
report before you go. I received the case 
this morning. It serves the purpose very 
well. Begin the work at once. It began 
to thaw. You must report at the office 
at five o'clock. I refuse to give it up. 
Did you remove the sign in the window 
before they came? I would not refer to 
it again if I were you. Did he give you 
a receipt for the money? I remember 
the first time we saw them. Do you re- 
member the shape of the case? You must 
not say so if you are not sure. I do not 
wish to repeat the remark he made. You 
must remove your coat and cap when you 
come in. You should review your ex- 
ercises in lip-reading often. We cannot 
begin before they come. 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 27-29, 
IN LESSON FIVE 
Sentences.—I heard that he had sold 


his house. What harm is there in that? 
Give me one-half. I don’t want the 


whole. What is the height of the highest 
mountain? Don’t try to hide it from 
them. It happens that I am out when- 


The hall was well filled 
The day of the horse-car 
is gone forever. We sailed down the 
harbor as far as the fort. How did it 
happen that he returned so soon? Whose 
house is that? Did you ever see a herd 
of buffalo? Help me find the half-dollar 
that I lost. We shall rehearse the play 
in the hall. They were all at the wharf 
an hour before the ship sailed. What 


ever they call. 
last evening. 


did he pay for the house on the hill? 
There is a haze over the harbor this 
morning. 
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REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 30-31, 
IN LESSON SIX 


Sentences.—Do you prefer to travel by 
rail or by water? Who won the race? 
He raised some rare flowers in his hot- 
house. It is wrong to say that. Did Roy 
write that rhynie? How many sheets are 
there in a ream of paper? The road was 
steep and rocky. The river rose three 
feet. How many rows of corn did you 
plant? It rained hard during the night 
Did you read the report in the paper this 
morning? I read the rest of it on the 
car. What is the reason you refuse to 
row up the river? How far are you 
from the railroad? It does not seem to 
be the right way. The horse rushed 
down the road. Ruth asked Roy to show 
her the way to the river. Who wrote 
the book on Russia? 


SEE NOTE FOR THE MOVEMENT OF f& AFTER 
A VOWEL IN LESSON SEVEN 


Sentences——The more they have the 
more they want. The shower may be 
over before you start. The hare and 
the tortoise ran a race. Your car leaves 
on the hour; mine leaves here on the 
half-hour. How much power has the 
mayor? Let us gather some flowers for 
them. We found wild strawberries here 
and there. ‘That is sheer nonsense. | 
don’t know his whereabouts. That is by 
far the best car to take. There were fat 
more than I thought. That is more than 
I want to pay. I told him to reserve four 
seats in the rear of the hall. What time 
did you say that he would meet us at 
the pier? We saw the fire from afah 
Be sure to be at the pier before four 
We have more and more to do every 
year. It was year before last that I saw 


them there. Where did you say that the 


were going? 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 32-35, 


IN LESSON EIGHT : : 


Sentences.—Bring me some fresh fruit. 
from the market. He will be free by the” 


end of the week. You are free to do as 


you please. Do you think that pict 
would look well framed? Can you prove 
that statement? Do you approve of out 
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plan? He reproved me. What time do 
you have breakfast? We had seats in the 
front row at the rehearsal. What is the 
price of the new book? We hired the 
front room. I frequently see him at the 
theater. Her brother is professor at 
Columbia University. Will you have the 
circulars printed for me? It will prob- 
ably be too late to go there today. You 
must be prompt. You must practise 
what you preach. 
proud of his prize. Do you prefer the 
brown one? Who will preside at the 
meeting? This one is better than the 
preceding one. Did you preserve much 
fruit this year? 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 36-37, 
IN LESSON NINE 


Sentences.—Who heard the cry? Who 
committed the crime? The cry was 
heard from afar. There are a great 
many grapes on our vine this year. Will 
you row me across the river? I met her 
at the cross-road. Our club members 
have been busy sewing for the Red Cross. 
Take the green car that stops in front of 
the greenhouse. Do you think they will 
agree to that? We bear him no grudge. 


Have you ever studied Greek history? 


They have gone on a cruise around the 
world. Tell him to cut the grass in front 
of the house. The hall was crowded and 
we had great difficulty in finding a seat. 
Ask the grocer to grind the coffee. Shall 
we make a fire in the grate? I think you 
have made a great mistake. Did your 
brother raise a good crop of grain this 
year? Hear the frogs croak! What a 
cruel thing to do! 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 38-39, 
IN LESSON TEN 





Sentences.—Is this the place to which 
you referred? We could see the blaze 
from our window. Don’t blame me if it 
is wrong. The postmark was so blurred 
that we could ‘not make it out. Where 
did you see the fleet? We have a hard- 
wood floor in our hall. Please help me 
pick some flowers for the table. The 
wind blew out the flame. It will give 
us much pleasure to go to the plav with 
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you. The ship plied its course through 
the storm. He was in a sad plight. The 
sign was put up in plain sight. There 
was not a flaw in the work. The lecture 
was free. We made but slow progress. 
What is the name of the place? What 
is the name of the play? 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 40—4I, 
IN LESSON ELEVEN 


Sentences.——I should be glad if you 
would call their attention to the matter 
at once. Have they found a clue? Put 
some cloves into the preserves. We 
spoke to the clerk about the gloves. Who 
is the clergyman of your church? You 
will find a globe in the classroom. Did 
you classify the flowers? Let us classify 
the words before the class meets. Fill 
the glass with fresh water. Who claimed 
the gloves that you found? Who is presi- 
dent of the club? Do you prefer to ride 
in a closed car? Where did you find the 
four-leafed clover? I hope the clouds 
will clear away before noon. I shall be 
glad to climb the cliff with you on a clear 
day. My clock has a clear face. Have 
you read McClure’s magazine this 
month? Ask the glazier to cut the glass 
for you. We shall be glad to help you. 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 42-43, 
IN LESSON TWELVE 


Sentences——They arrived from Nor- 
way in November. Who is your next 
door neighbor? Our neighbors have 
moved into their new house near the 
park. This needle is too fine. What 
number is it? I believe it is number 
nine. No, it was nineteen or ninety. 
There was an interesting article in the 
newspaper last night. Did you note the 
difference? Don’t go before noon. I 
will call for vou at nine. What is your 
nephew’s name? Do not make so much 
noise. The noise annoyed me very much. 
Have they announced the engagement? 
[ read the announcement in the news- 
paper. He was rignt nine times out of 
ten. We travelled through the Nether- 
lands in 1909. The rain beat against the 
window pane. There was no sign of rain 
when I left town. Turn to the right 
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after you cross the railroad track. If 
you return by noon, phone to me at the 
club. 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 44-46, 
IN LESSON THIRTEEN 


Sentences.—She spent an afternoon 
with me last week. I need an assistant 
in my office. You must make an effort 
to succeed. Do you prefer an upper 
berth ? 
Did they come to an understanding at 
last? That was an endless piece of work. 
I read an interesting story in last month’s 
magazine. It was all over in an instant. 
[ met him on my way in town. I would 
pack them all in one box. He has rea- 
son to be proud of the honor conferred 
upon him. How much flour do you con- 
sume ina month? In case they send me 
word I shall start at once. The insertion 
should be about an inch wide. Turn it 
inside out. I am sure that you have been 
misinformed. I am uncertain as to the 
result. 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 47-48, 
IN LESSON FOURTEEN 


Sentences.—Will you help me lift the 
rug in my room? How much money did 
you have left after buying the gift? Can 
you write with your left hand? My 
brother left for the West on the noon 
train. We missed the first train. Have 
you seen the postman this morning? Yes, 
he left some letters for you. Will you 
please buy me some paste when you go 
to town? You might at least try. Most 
of the guests had left. It was not proved 
that the boy committed the theft. Have 
you received a notice of the meeting? 
They crossed the river on a raft. That 
has saved us a great deal of trouble. We 
live in the last house on the:left. That 
was the worst storm we have had. Please 
tell me where I can have some cards en- 
graved. 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURE 49, IN 
LESSON FIFTEEN 


Sentences —Our car is being repaired. 
He sent word that he could not start 
before ten o'clock. We must start at 





I want an answer before noon. : 
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half past eight if we wish to meet them 
at the Art Museum. Did you take part 
in the play? He is a man of his word, 
Has anyone called me on the telephone 
this afternoon? Will you have a glass 
of port wine? They sold their old house 
last year, and have built a new one in 
the suburbs. We have just had the house 
wired for electric lights. He retired 
from business some years ago. That 
absurd report proved to be false. She 
was bound that it should be kept a pro- 
found secret. Read the article; it will 
give you a different point of view. The 
outward-bound ships were warned of 
the approaching storm. The book must 
be rebound before it can be used again. 
I meant to send them some money for 
the fund. 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 50-51, 
IN LESSON SIXTEEN 


Sentences.—Write out a list of names 
for me before you go. His name was 
last on the list. Let us have a game of 
whist. Clubs are trumps. What kind of 
fruit will you have, plums or grapes? 
Many homes in that part of the city were” 
destroyed by the flames. Can you give” 
me the names of some interesting new” 
novels? How many reams of paper did 
you buy? How many pipes have you? 
I bought a pair of glasses with gold rims. 
The frost nips the buds on the trees. 
There were five cabs in front of the sta 
tion when the train arrived. Do you 
like soft-shell crabs? We saw a number 
of warships in the harbor today. W 
bought some new maps for the clas®” 
with me?- 






room. Will you go halves 
That proves that he is wrong. I wish to” 
see him as soon as he arrives. You must” 


change your cuffs. 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURE 52, IN 
LESSON SEVENTEEN 


Sentences.—It takes time to do things 
well. It provokes me to think I left my 
books at home. He works hard to sup ™ 
port his family. What is in the box t 
came by express this morning? H 
walks to and from town every day. Wi 
have decided to remain a few weeks” 
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jonger. Did you ever climb any of the 
mountain peaks in Switzerland? Did you 
find the books you wanted at the library? 
I bought six books. We shall be gone 
about six weeks. Can you fix this for 
me? We have all sorts of flowers in our 
garden, phlox, lilacs, pinks, and jonquils. 
Did you ever see a field of flax in bloom? 
Do you like to play cards? Are all the 
seats reserved? 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 53-55, 
IN LESSON EIGHTEEN 

Sentences.—What day of the month is 
today? Today is the tenth of December. 
What time was it when you returned 
from town? I will go with you day after 
tomorrow or the following day, if you 
prefer. There is too much red tape about 
it. Can you play tennis? I think we 
shall have time for a game of tennis be- 
fore dinner. That is not worth a dime. 
What have you done with the toy? Will 
you order a ton of coal when you go to 
town? I bought a dozen tea cups. Will 
you have some toast with your tea? My 
brother, Dick, has gone to Tokio. Take 
the book with you when you go. The 
workman left his chest of tools. Take 
care, you will break the dish. I shall 
take my dinner down town today. Come 
at two o'clock. I have no doubt you will 
do well. Don’t do it unless you are sure 
you know how. The government has 
just passed a new tax-bill. How much 
tax did you pay? Will you have some 
roast turkey for dinner? The meat is 
tough. ‘Ihe water is ten feet deep in 
some places. Can you dive? I have no 
time to show you how to do it today. 
May I borrow your time-table? 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 56-57, 
IN LESSON NINETEEN 

Sentences—The train was half an 
hour late. Did you come on the express 
train? I think we can trust him not to 
betray us. How much is the fare by 
trolley? We might go part of the way 
by train and the rest by trolley, if you 
wish. Shall we take a trolley trip into 
the country this afternoon? We have 
planned to take a trip south this winter. 
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My brother was trustee of the estate. I 
am sorry. to trouble you with this matter. 
You must contrive to find some other 
way. The trunk has already been sent 
to the station. The expressman put the 
trunk on the auto-truck. They traced 
the thief to the station. We went for a 
long drive yesterday. The trees are 
beautiful in their autumn foliage. Did 
you plant some trees on Arbor Day? We 
saw the boys drill at the camp. He was 
tried fcr treason. He took the trick with 
the ace of trumps. The boys caught 
some trout for breakfast. Have you 
a good track team this year? 


REVIEW NOTE ON sh, ch, j, soft g, IN 
LESSON TWENTY 


Sentences——How did you enjoy your 
journey to Japan? What is the charge? 
Can you change this bill for me? Please 
give me one more chance. I had no 
choice in the matter. That is just what 
I want. The jeweller will repair the 
chain for you. I think you have made 
a wise choice. - James asked me to play 
a game of chess with him. The chess 
club meets at our house this afternoon. 
I joined the club last June. Mr. Chase 
has just come home from a journey 
around the world. Would you like to 
own a chicken farm? Did you speak to 
the judge? Have you ever served on a 
jury? That will be the chief thing to 
consider. They generally go on a jour- 
ney at this time of the year. Who is 
that gentleman? He is a judge of the 
Supreme Court. Just look at that beauti- 
ful cherry tree! There were many rare 
gems displayed in the jeweller’s window. 
Who is chairman of the committee? 
Have you ever crossed the English Chan- 
nel? The crowd cheered him when he 
left the train. The gentleman sent me 
a check. 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 58-61, 
IN LESSON TWENTY-ONE 


Sentences —Have you enraged your 
stateroom at the steamship office? Where 
is the State House? There is a statue in 
front of the State House. The flag is 
raised on state occasions. How high is 
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the flagstaff? This paper is too stiff. 
I wish I could speak Spanish. Would 
you prefer to go to Switzerland or to 
Sweden? The letter was sent by special 
delivery. He lost his money speculating. 
That is a splendid specimen. The spa- 
cious hall was filled with people who 
were all anxious to hear the speaker. 
The clock has just struck six. Don’t 
strike the horse. How many stripes are 
there in our flag? How high is that 
church spire? He owns a swift horse. 
The bridge was swept away by the 
stream. My coffee is too sweet. Can 
you describe the stranger who spoke to 
you on the street? Have you read last 
month’s number of Scribner’s magazine? 
Did you ever try to walk on snowshoes? 
I wish we would have a snowstorm, so 
that we could have a sleighride. I am 
going to Nova Scotia in the spring. 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURE 62, IN 
LESSON TWENTY-TWO 


Sentences.—That is not quite the same 
thing. Are you quite sure? Divide the 
cherries into two equal parts. That was 
a queer story. Come at a quarter before 
two. It will be quite time enough if you 
are here by quarter past four. The place 
is too quiet. That is quite a different 
matter. To whom did he bequeath his 
property? We have a fine quartette at 
our church. I frequently go to that 
church to hear the choir. Were you in 
Japan at the time of an earthquake? 
That is quite out of the question. Un- 
questionably that would be the right thing 
to do. What are the requirements? How 
much do you require to finish the work? 
I think that ought to settle the question. 
Have you made inquiries about the best 
train to take? Please keep quiet about 
the matter. That is a very familiar quo- 
tation. How many quarts of berries did 
you pick? Can you lend me a quarter? 
Come back as quickly as possible. 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURES 63-64, 
IN LESSON TWENTY-THREE 


Sentences —Leave the book on the 
table in the library. Have you looked 








everywhere for it? They were the last 
ones to leave. Don’t stay later than 
eleven o'clock. Have you seen them 
lately? I will wait until you are at 
leisure. They lost their way and were 
late for lunch. There is a large willow 
tree in front of the library. May I speak 
to the librarian please? We live in the 
large house on the left. What time did 
you land at Liverpool? Would you like 
to go for a walk to the lake? How large 
is the lake near your house? The light 
is too strong. We went to the light 
house last week. The lighthouse keeper 
leads a lonely life. Let us look at the 
letter once more. Let me have it not 
later than next week. Let’me show you 
how to line the coat. Let me help you. 
We lived in London at that time. Lock 
the door when you leave. Loan me the 
book when you are through with it. This 
is the last one I have. This will be the 
last lecture for this year. 


REVIEW SYLLABLES UNDER FIGURE 65, IN 
LESSON TWENTY-FOUR 
Sentences.—Call me when you are 
ready. He called me on the telephone 
late last night. Is that all you can let 
me have? All I know is that she refuses 
to go. I shall hope to see you in the fall. 
The garden was enclosed by a high stone 
wall. What kind of wall paper do you 
want for your room? How tall he has 
grown! Has the mail arrived? Don't 
fail to come on time. All the reserved 
seats in the hall were occupied. Will you 
peel this orange for me? Do you bowl 
at your club? Please order a ton of coal 
for me. The lake is about a mile and a 
half from here. You can’t fool him. 
As a rule it would be all right. If you 
will call at noon, I .will have it ready for 
you. You must oil the wheels of your 
machine. Be careful not to soil the 
paper. We were thankful when it was 
all over. They. took a delightful’ trip 
through the mountains this fall. 





Mr. George V. Leverett (65 Beacon street, 
Boston), a member of the Association during 
many years, died on October 18. 
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SIMPLE LANGUAGE FOR YOUNG CHILDREN: A LETTER 
AND ITS ANSWER 


BY ELEANOR B. W-RCESTER 


VersHireE, VERMONT, July 13, 1916. 

y Dear Miss BLANK: My little 
M girl, five years old, is entirely deaf. 
Though she is so young, we sent her away 
to school last September, and she was in 
a preparatory class which combined 
sense-training, lip-reading, kindergarten, 
and speech work, the amount of the latter 
being indicated in the book [ inclose. 

Perhaps Frances was less developed 
than her classmates and did not grasp her 
speech work so well, for though she does 
say a few words and sentences, she shows 
comparatively little ability to talk. More- 
over, she had an illness late in the spring, 
and came home in so delicate a condition 
that the doctor advises us to take her 
South this winter, and says she must not 
be in school for a year at least. 

I cannot bear to have her. forget what 
she has learned, nor to have her fail to 
get an impulse to talk, but I must teach 
her myself. We cannot afford a private 
teacher. Can you suggest ways of giving 
Frances language for the simple things 
she needs to say and tell me what forms 
she should learn first? I also need out- 
lines to show what to take up and some 
aid as to methods. 

I know I am asking a great deal, but 
my necessity is my excuse; that and the 
interest you have always shown in deaf 
children. Whatever money compensa- 
tion you suggest we will meet gladly. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MADELINE Morris. 


The hectographed book that came with 
Mrs. Morris’ letter contained much of 
the usual work done by a very young 
preparatory class—-that is, the elementary 
sounds and some of the dificult combi- 
mations like those in play, black, and 
green had been learned; there was a 
fairly good set of lip-reading commands, 
a list of fifty spoken nouns, and a dozen 
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or so verbs. The pronouns J, me, you 
he, she, and we had been taught and the 
class could count to ten, besides knowing 
five or six descriptive adjectives. In ad- 
dition there were a few sentences and ex- 
pressions like, F do not like that. May I 
have some bread? Good morning and 
good-bye ; and that was all. 

Of course, the class had been taught to 
use all its verbs in sentences. Most of 
these were composed of a single noun 
and one verb, as Mary ran. A boy fell; 
but there were five verbs requiring an 
object: I have a doll. Ben threw a ball. 
We saw a bird. Harry spun a top, and 
Bess ate a cake completed the list. And 
in addition, the prepositions to and with 
were used in sentences like, I went to 
church. I walked with Bess. 


Aside from technicalities, like drill in 
articulation, which Mrs. Morris could not 
wisely attempt, letters, journals, topics, 
and the always present and forever im- 
portant lip-reading, the work for the next 
year in Frances’ class would probably in- 
clude some such language forms as these: 

1. Sentences, using the past, present, 
and future of simple verbs, both with not 
or no and without them, as I fell. I did 
not cry. I shall go home. 

2. Adjectives, both combined with 
nouns and used to complete verbs, as A 
white mouse. A red dress. My ball is 
blue. : 

3. Regular and irregular plurals: Two 
tops. Six children. Four mice. 

4. Much work with to have and to be, 
to have no and not to be. 

5. These pronouns: 

Nominative.—I, you, he, she, it; 
they. 

Possessive-—My, mine, you, his, her, 
its: our, their. 

Objective-—Me, you, him, her, it; us, 
them 


we, 
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6. These prepositions : 


To, with, beside, into. 
In, up, behind, out of. 
On, down, outdoors. 


7. The names of the days of the week, 
and of perhaps three or four months of 
the year, with work on yesterday, today, 
and tomorrow. 

8. Counting to fifty or a hundred. 

g. Answers to questions like these: 


I. What is that? 
Il. What did do? 
Ill. What cvlor is the ball? 
IV. Where is your sled? 
V. Who patted the dog? 
VI. Is the bird blue? 


10. Conjugation of all verbs learned— 
in the past, present, and future—with 
and without not. 

Ten divisions of work! Not a long 
list; but with a constantly growing vo- 
cabulary, which must be as constantly 
reviewed and kept in use if it is to be re- 
membered, it will make a full year for 
Mrs. Morris. I sent it to her at once, 
with the following suggestions: 





VERB WORK 


Of course, a little while each day must 
be given to very simple statements, using 
new verbs as they are learned and review- 
ing old ones. For this work you should, 
if possible, devote a part of the wall of 
one side of a room to action exercises, 
after the fashion of Miss Barry’s five- 
slate system. Make five big cards, and 
write or print on them in letters large 
enough to be read across the room: 
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thing that does the action ; that the second 
card is over the space for the action it- 
What? 3 
Whom? 
thing acted upon. 

The card numbered 4 may be used over 
indirect objects, and number 5 is for 
prepositional phrases. Only the first three 
cards need be put up at first, if space is 
left for the other two, which may be 
placarded later. These, when reviewing 
or teaching new verbs, proceed something 
like this: 

Let us suppose Frances has just broken 
a cup. Don’t reprove her, but put her 


self, while is placed over the 








under the | pagel card and the 
\What? 3/ pa: 
pieces of the cup under | Whom?| Raise 


your eyebrows and point to the empty 
[What...is? 2| 














space under | What. . .do?| Frances 
I |- : 2 | 3 
What? What is...? | What? 
Who? What. ..do? Whom? 
I |broke a cup. 
or I |\dropped a cup. 
I |am sorry. 





will probably show you, eagerly, just 
what happened, possibly saying “fell” at 
the same time. You correct her by say- 
ing dropped, or broke, making her repeat 
the word after you till she pronounces it 
perfectly, then give her the full sentence, 








. 2 
What is... ? 
What. ..do? 


What? 
Who? 


What? 
Whom? 


What? 
Whom? 


Where? 
When? 


— 





Put them up with thumb tacks ; if pos- 
sible, in a place where a door will serve 
to mark the distinction between subject 
and predicate, always remembering that 
What? 1 

Who? 


invariably occupied by the person or 


the place under the card is 





You broke a cup, and if she says it easily 
you may go a step farther, and, putting 
on a face of woe, teach her, I am sorry. 
Later have her write her sentences in 
proper form on paper or slate marked 
and divided into the three columns, like 
the above sample. 

Whenever it is in any way possible, 











te: 
or 


en 


tr 
ve 



































































teach the meaning of verbs by action 
work. A deed done by the child herself, 
or by some person or thing in her pres- 
ence, will make the meaning plain at 
once and will impress it on her mind. 
When action is out of the question, illus- 
trate it by pictures. Do not try to teach 
verbs of action by gestures. 

You must also avoid working on the 
verbs to have and to be together. Drill 
on one till it is fixed; then on the other, 
and do not give sentences using both to- 
gether till later. Strangely enough, deaf 
children. almost invariably confuse the 
two forms, partly, I suppose, because no 
action is possible with either of them. 
Try to show Frances that to have is fol- 
lowed by things that in many cases can be 
moved about as well as touched, and call 
attention to the fact that after to have 
things are always placed under card 3, 
while in sentences using to be the space 
under the third card is empty. 

To avoid confusion, I would omit the 
work with to have combined with parts 
of the body, as I have ten fingers. I have 
two eyes, etc., till the distinction between 
to have and to be is clear in Frances’ 
mind. Otherwise you will be fairly sure 
to get such sentences as these from her: 
I have two eyes. They have blue; or I 
am two eyes. They are blue—which is 
even worse, and quite as common! 

So at first confine your use of to have 
to work with articles that Frances will 
immediately recognize as her own, and 
let her hold them in her hands while she 
says, I have a doll. I have a ball, and 
runs with the last word to put the doll or 
the ball under card 3. Then she must 
write her sentence, and many similar 
ones, on her five-column paper. 

_Keep up this exercise with her posses- 
sions, your own, and those of any one 
else whose ownership Frances knows, till 
she does original sentences well. Do not 
drill for some time on such sentences as 
I have some new shoes. They are white. 
If Frances is eager to tell the color of her 
shoes, let her say, I have some new, white 
shoes, even if the sentence is long and 
hard for her to remember. It will save 
trouble later. 

When you do teach the verb to be with 
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adjectives, give the two words always as 
one expression—ts blue, are good, am 
happy, and so forth—and show Frances 
that the two words are always written 
together in column 2, thus: 








I - 3 
What? What is...? What? 
Who? What. ..do? Whom ? 
The sky | is blue. 
Papa and | 
mama are good. 


I | am happy. 


Make a three-column chart, and add 
each adjective and its verb to the second 
column, and having it where it can be 
seen constantly. 


3 
What? 
Whom? 


I 2 
What? | What is... ? 
Whom? | What. ..do? 





is red, 

are good, 
am well, 
was sick, 
were large, 
| is soft, 

was large, 
is small, etc. 








Busy work is a part of each day’s em- 
ployment. Let the child have her ruled 
and columned paper and write old, new, 
and original sentences. The latter may 
need some suggestions from you at first. 
If they do, make groups of articles under 
the proper columns, and let Frances use 
them in sentences. Put her doll, her coat, 
her beads, etc., under card 3, for instance, 
and let her use them in sentences of her 
own. Show her two or three pictures; 
then take them out of the room, and let 
her write; or put a red apple, a big ball, 
and a bit of candy under card 1, and see 
if she will not make sentences like, The 
ball is big. The apple is red, and so on. 

When she gets the idea, she will love 
to fill her paper with sentences of her 
own; the writing will be good for her, 


‘ will show you the weak spots in her con- 


struction, and will also give you many 
quiet minutes in the course of a week. 


PRONOUNS 


Long before this, indeed at the time 
you begin to use two-word sentences, you 
will need to teach Frances to use pro- 
nouns. She will already have some fa- 
miliarity with J, me, and you from her 
exercises in lip-reading; but if she has 
difficulty in translating your you into her 
own /, play a pronoun game with her. 
Write / and you on many slips of paper, 
and put a pin in each. Then when you 


say you, let her pin an || on herself ; 


and when you say /, put a | you lon you. 


If she makes mistakes, show them to her 
immediately and lay those particular 
papers in your own pile. Those she does 
correctly are credited to her, and a prize 
of a bit of candy at the end of any game 
in which she has made no mistake will 
add to its joy. Be sure Frances learns to 
say you when she is looking at you, and 
mother when she speaks of you to her 
father. 

He, she, it, and we may be added to 
the game without trouble; but me will 
require some explanation. Before doing 
anything systematic with that, teach 
Frances what the words the same mean. 

Show her duplicate objects, duplicate 
pictures, and so on, saying the same, the 
same over and over. Make a game of it, 
calling for articles that match one you 
hold up while you say the same, or ask- 
ing Frances to give you two things that 
are the same from things, etc., then two 
things that are not the same. And when 
you are sure that she knows what the 
words mean, she will readily understand 
that J and me, he and him, she and her, 
we and us are used in their turns for the 
same persons, will recognize them on 
your lips, and will learn to put them into 
her own sentences, though you will need 
to show her that J goes under card 1, 
while me belongs with card 3 (and with 
card 5, too, where prepositions are used). 

Add these forms: me, her, him, etc., to 
your pronoun game at once, and teach 
Frances which strips to select when you 
say to you (to me), for me (for you), 
with a boy (with him), and so on. 
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My and mine, your and yours, and the 
other possessive forms are taught by 
means of articles whose ownership Fran- 
ces knows. Play the pronoun game again, 


my, 





pinning slips marked etc., in two 





different articles till she can do it cor- 
rectly, and then letting her collect the 
papers and put them on the right articles 
when you say, My coat. Papa’s handker- 
chief. Your ribbon. Do action work, 
giving directions like, Put my pencil on 
the table. Get your coat. Give the cat 
her ball, and require her to tell you in 
each case what she has done. 


QUESTIONS 


The five columns will give you inval- 
uable help when you begin to try to get 
answers to your first questions. Suppose 
Frances is very happy over having a pair 
of new shoes. Put her, as usual, under 
card 1 and the shoes under card 3. Let 
her say her sentence, I have some new 
shoes. Then as you point to the heading 
of card 1 say, Who has some new shoes? 
Touch her breast and say, You. Repeat 
till she answers voluntarily and promptly. 
When she is sure of her answer to your 
question, the next step is to develop the 
answers to What have you? What color 
are they? developing your answers in the 
same way, but of course using cards 3 
and 2. In sentences like A cat caught a 
rat, add What did the cat do? What did 
she catch? And also questions that re- 
quire the answer Yes or No, as Did the 
cat catch a bird? 

When you are ready to take up answers 
to the question Where? you will need, of 
course, to use card 5. Hang under it a 
chart, to which you add _ prepositional 
phrases as fast as they are learned: 





Where? When? 





in the chair, 
on the floor, 
under a book, 
outdoors, 
upstairs, etc. 














—. eae, Se ae 











Directions for teaching such phrases 
will be given elsewhere, and you will not 
use them in question work till Frances 
has become fully familiar with them 
through her action words and uses them 
easily in statements. When this can be 
done, some morning give Frances a direc- 
tion like, Put your doll in her bed; then 
point to card 5 and say, Where is your 
doll? and teach your little girl to answer, 
In bed. Do this and repeat all other 
forms of question day by day till the 
short answer comes without hesitation. 

Short answers are best for spoken 
work ; but make sure that Frances knows 
the full sentence also, and have her write 
it now and then. For example, when you 
ask Where is papa? What color are the 
cat’s eyes? Let Frances answer, Down 
town and Yellow; but some time during 
the day make sure that she says, Papa is 
down town. The cat has yellow eyes, 
and then have her write them on her five- 
column paper, like this: 
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the table, and so on, as lip-reading exer- 
cises, and do not try to develop the sen- 
tence till each direction can be carried 
out at once. Then begin to ask, What 
did you do? and teach Frances to reply. 
Make a chart and write each expression 
under the heading of column 5, as a be- 
ginning of the one you will use in ques- 
tion work later. When this time comes, 
and you are teaching Where... ? intro- 
duce a form of hide the thimble. Shut 
your eyes and let Frances put any small 
object out of sight. When that is done, 
ask questions like, Is it on the table? Is 
it under a book? Is it ina vase? Let 
the child answer No, till at last you ask, 
Where is it? and she answers, Under a 
chair, and runs in triumph to get it. 


CALENDAR 


Methods of teaching the days of the 
week, answers to such questions as, What 
day is today? Whiat day was yesterday? 
and so on, have already been published in 

















I at. 
What ? What is... ? | What? What? Where? 
Who? What. ..do? | Whom? Whom? Wilienf 
sai: | pbs, 
Papa ey ee Bees Lbs cvecepicses 1 bee eeeaiod down town. 
The cat | has | yellow eyes. 











In course of time, when Frances can 
count and can use a good many sentences, 
like, I have five dolls. I saw three kit- 
tens, you can take up the answers to ques- 
tions of number. A game combining lip- 
reading, number cards, and speech will 
vary the monotony of the five-column 
work. Ask, How many marbles have 
you? and let Frances hold up a card 
which shows the right number, and at the 
same time say, Five, or One, or whatever 
the word may be. Variations will sug- 
gest themselves readily and will add in- 
terest. 


PREPOSITIONS 


_ The use of prepositions, like the mean- 
ing of verbs, must be taught by action 
work. Give endless directions one at a 
time, like, Put your rubbers in the box. 
Put them on the floor. Put them under 


THE Vorta Review and need not be 
taken up here. You will find the work 
rather monotonous and must vary it as 
much as you can. 


COUNTING 





CONJUGATION 


Counting will need no direction either, 
so we will pass on to some work in con- 
jugation which Frances must have to help 
her in sentence work, as well as to aid 
her to take her proper place in school 
when you are able to send her again. 

In the first place, instead of teaching 
the words past, present, and future—the 
terms which she must learn to conju- 
gate—teach her before, now, and by and 
by, and for convenience in written work 
you may, if you like, give her these sym- 
bols: v (= a verb), v~> (= the past) 
vO (== the present), v—“ (= the future). 

Take up the past tense first, with sen- 
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tences about things that Frances will at 
once remember happened before, as Yes- 
terday it snowed. We went to moving 
pictures. I had: some ice-cream. Make 
a chart of these verbs, marked like this: 


Before v— 


snowed 
had 


went 


Take up sentences, using the present 
entirely, in the same way; then the fu- 
ture, making a chart for each. Follow 
up this work, till you have a good many 
verbs on each list, and when you give 
Frances blanks like these to fill at busy 
work time she is able to do it fairly well: 





v9 i 
Today —— Tuesday. I —— to church 
ea 
Sunday. Tomorrow I to moving 
pictures. Then by degrees give her the 


conjugation in each of the three tenses of 
every verb she knows, beginning usually 
with the past. Before the end of the year 
she should also be taught these tenses 
with the negative. 

As the usual conjugation form is am- 
plified somewhat, usually for deaf chil- 
dren, I will give a sample tense: 


























To be. Now. v® 
I am We are ——. 
You are 
He is You are 
She is 
It is They are 
To be. Before, with not 
Yr 
I was not We were not ——. 


You were not 
He was not 
She was not 
It was not ——. 





You were not 














They were not 


In the conjugation of to be always use 
an adjective, changing it often: I am 
well. Iam small. I am happy, etc. With 
to have use objects invariably: I have a 
penny, a doll, etc. 

Of course, the child must be perfectly 
familiar with all the pronouns, and must 
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have had tense sense well developed by 
calendar work before conjugation will be 
needed, and do not feel that this mechan. 
ical work is time thrown away. . You will 
find that it will save you and Frances 
endless trouble by and by. 

Do not forget that if you are to do 
good work with your little daughter, it 
will be necessary to spend a few minutes. 
every day in planning what you want to 
accomplish during that or the next 24 
hours. Such plans need not cover all that 
Frances will achieve; take up the things 
that press for attention, even if they push 
out some verb or preposition you had 
hoped to take up that day, but plan to 
get in work systematically on a variety 
of language forms every day. 


OUTLINES 


These outlines may help you, though 
you must vary them to meet. Frances’ 
special needs: 

I 

1..Action work (old and new verbs). 

.2. Vocabulary (nouns, pronouns, ad- 
jectives). 

3. Calendar. 

4. Counting. 

Lip-reading and busy work must al- 
ways be given. 


II 


I. New words. 
II. Action work. 
III. Pronouns. 
IV. To have (with objects). 
V. Prepositions (action work). 
VI. Answers to questions. 
VII. Calendar, counting, lip-reading, ete: 


Ill 
Action work (verbs). 
Conjugation. 
Action work (prepositions). 
. Questions. 
5. To be (with adjectives). 


If. wWbd 


6. Calendar, etc. - 


Throughout the year tell Frances 
stories in words she knows, and by de ~ 
grees require her to repeat them after © 
Don’t forget the value of 4 


you finish, 


% 











pic 


mc 


que 








OF 


Ss YB ee ae WOeree \] & 











written work. Some children remember 
best what they see; others need to do 
something with their hands to fix lessons 
in their minds. To whichever group 
Frances belongs, the fact will remain that 
when she goes to school an ability to do 
her written exercises well will make life 
much easier for her, so require written 
sentences of some sort every day and re- 
ward her when she does them well. 

Here are some helps for busy work. 
Expand each exercise very much, of 
course : 

EXERCISES 


For Prepositions 


(Put the articles mentioned under the 
proper cards and let Frances fill blanks 
in sentences like these :) 

1. The cat is the chair. 

2. My book is the table. 

3. A cake is the shelf. 

4. The ball is the sofa, etc. 














Color or Other Adjectives 























1. The dog is 
2. My mittens 
- is blue. 
4. My sled . 
Number 
1. I have marbles. 
2. Mother gave pennies to me. 
3. The cat has kittens. 
4 


4. In —— days I shall go to moving 
pictures, etc. 


Tense 


‘ 


=: 


Tuesday. It ; 








1. Yesterday 











2. We to see grandmother to- 
morrow. 
7 
3. Tomorrow —— Wednesday. 
4. I well today. 
yO yO 
5. 1—— acat. I no dog, etc. 


Answers to Questions about Picture 


(Picture of an out-of-door party. 
Child to write answers to the following 
questions : ) 
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1. How many children are in the pic- 
ture?’ 

2. Where is the party? 

3. What is on the table? 

4. What color is the ice-cream ? 

5. What did a little cat do? ete. 


Be sure also that Frances knows how to 
greet guests, to say good-bye, to ask for 
what she wants at table, and to answer 
the formal questions that strangers so 
often ask, like: 

1. What is your name? 

2. How old are you? 

3. Where do you live? 

4. Do you go to school? 

5. Who teaches you? 


When your little daughter has covered 
the work I have outlined, don’t hesitate 
to ask me about the next steps. All good 
wishes for your success! 


THE CORRECTION OF VISUAL 
DEFECTS 


In the last analysis, no vision can be called 
defective unless it has been put to practical 
test and been found unable to do the work 
required of it. The visual concept depends for 
its completeness and accuracy on many ex- 
trinsic non-ocular precepts. As in other things, 
individuals must be trained to see—to get the 
most out of their visual capacity. Unless 
more vision is actually supplied without dis- 
comfort, or vision made more comfortable, a 
mere optical correction is valueless. A medical 
correction of the pathological cause and of the 
symptoms, rather than merely a mechanical 
neutralization of the optical error, such as the 
optometrists supply, is the aim of the scientific 
medical practitioner—From an editorial in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, October 
25. 

Still, cheering and speaking and writing come 
dangerously easy to those who have a gift for 
them. A little deed is often harder to pro- 
duce than a great many big words, and after 
all, it-is the great mass of silent patriotism 
that counts. When one young boy who cannot 
say much, or write much, or perhaps even 
think much, goes out and gives his life for his 
country, it makes the most stirring of speeches 
wither into pitiful insignificance —Youth’s 
Companion. 
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tences about things that Frances will at 
once remember happened before, as Yes- 
terday it snowed. We went to moving 
pictures. I had: some ice-cream. Make 
a chart of these verbs, marked like this: 


Before v— 


snowed 
had 


went 


Take up sentences, using the present 
entirely, in the same way; then the fu- 
ture, making a chart for each. Follow 
up this work, till you have a good many 
verbs on each list, and when you give 
Frances blanks like these to fill at busy 
work time she is able to do it fairly well: 

v? ci 











Today Tuesday. I to church 
“ 

Sunday. Tomorrow I to moving 

pictures. Then by degrees give her the 


conjugation in each of the three tenses of 
every verb she knows, beginning usually 
with the past. Before the end of the year 
she should also be taught these tenses 
with the negative. 

As the usual conjugation form is am- 
plified somewhat, usually for deaf chil- 
dren, I will give a sample tense: 




















To be. Now. v® 
I am We are ——. 
You are 
He is You are —— 
She is 
It is They are ——. 
To be. Before, with not 


oe 
I was not We were not ——. 
You were not 
He was not 
She was not 


It was not ——. 








You were not 











They were not 





In the conjugation of to be always use 
an adjective, changing it often: I am 
well. Iam small. I am happy, etc. With 
to have use objects invariably: I have a 
penny, a doll, etc. 

Of course, the child must be perfectly 
familiar with all the pronouns, and must 
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have had tense sense well developed by 
calendar work before conjugation will be 
needed, and do not feel that this mechan. 
ical work is time thrown away. . You wil 
find that it will save you and Frances 
endless trouble by and by. 

Do not forget that if you are to do 
good work with your little daughter, it 
will be necessary to spend a few minutes 
every day in planning what you want to 
accomplish during that or the next 24 
hours. Such plans need not cover all that 
Frances will achieve; take up the things 
that press for attention, even if they push 
out some verb or preposition you had 
hoped to take up that day, but plan to 
get in work systematically on a variety 
of language forms every day. 


OUTLINES 
These outlines may help you, though 
you must vary them to meet. Frances’ 


special needs: 
I 


1..Action work (old and new verbs); 

.2. Vocabulary (nouns, pronouns, ad- 
jectives). 

3. Calendar. 

4. Counting. 

Lip-reading and busy work must al- 
ways be given. 


II 


I. New words. 
II. Action work. 
III. Pronouns. 
IV. To have (with objects). 
V. Prepositions (action work). 
VI. Answers to questions. 
VII. Calendar, counting, lip-reading, ete: ~ 


III 


Action work (verbs). 
Conjugation. 

Action work (prepositions). 
. Questions. 

To be (with adjectives). 

6. Calendar, ete. 


i seth ala eel ol 


Throughout the year tell Frances 
stories in words she knows, and by de — 
grees require her to repeat them after : 
you finish. Don’t forget the value og 4 





pr 


pic 


mo 


Ch 
que 
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written work. Some children remember 
best what they see; others need to do 
something with their hands to fix lessons 
in their minds. To whichever group 
Frances belongs, the fact will remain that 
when she goes to school an ability to do 
her written exercises well will make life 
much easier for her, so require written 
sentences of some sort every day and re- 
ward her when she does them well. 

Here are some helps for busy work. 
Expand each exercise very much, of 
course : 

EXERCISES 


For Prepositions 


(Put the articles mentioned under the 
proper cards and let Frances fill blanks 
in sentences like these:) 

1. The cat is the chair. 

2. My book is the table. 

3. A cake is the shelf. 

4. The ball is the sofa, etc. 


Color or Other Adjectives 






































1. The dog is , 

2. My mittens 

* is blue. 

4. My sled . 

Number 

1. I have marbles. 

2. Mother gave pennies to me. 

3. The cat has kittens. 

4. In days I shall go to moving 
pictures, etc. 


Tense 

vo 
Tuesday. It " 
to see grandmother to- 








1. Yesterday 
2. We 


morrow. 





3. Tomorrow 


4. I 





Wednesday. 
well today. 
« 





,O Oo 


V 
5. 1 —— a cat. I 





no dog, etc. 
Answers to Questions about Picture 


(Picture of an out-of-door party. 
Child to write’ answers to the following 
questions : ) 
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1. How many children are in the pic- 
ture? 

2. Where is the party? 

3. What is on the table? 

4. What color is the ice-cream ? 

5. What did a little cat do? ete. 


Be sure also that Frances knows how to 
greet guests, to say good-bye, to ask for 
what she wants at table, and to answer 
the formal questions that strangers so 
often ask, like: 

1. What is your name? 

2. How old are you? 

3. Where do you live? 

4. Do you go to school? 

5. Who teaches you? 


When your little daughter has covered 
the work I have outlined, don’t hesitate 
to ask me about the next steps. All good 
wishes for your success! 


THE CORRECTION OF VISUAL 
DEFECTS 


In the last analysis, no vision can be called 
defective unless it has been put to practical. 
test and been found unable to do the work 
required of it. The visual concept depends for 
its completeness and accuracy on many ex- 
trinsic non-ocular precepts. As in other things, 
individuals must be trained to see—to get the 
most out of their visual capacity. Unless 
more vision is actually supplied without dis- 
comfort, or vision made more comfortable, a 
mere optical correction is valueless. A medical 
correction of the pathological cause and of the 
symptoms, rather than merely a mechanical 
neutralization of the optical error, such as the 
optometrists supply, is the aim of the scientific 
medical practitioner—From an editorial in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, October 
25. 

Still, cheering and speaking and writing come 
dangerously easy to those who have a gift for 
them. A little deed is often harder to pro- 
duce than a great many big words, and after 
all, itis the great mass of silent patriotism 
that counts. When one young boy who cannot 
say much, or write much, or perhaps even 
think much, goes out and gives his life for his 
country, it makes the most stirring of speeches 
wither into pitiful insignificance—Youth’s 
Companion. 














HE WAR neuroses with which we 

are concerned are those in which the 
patient suffers from some objective dis- 
order such as paralysis, loss of speech, 
etc., without showing any signs of organic 
change in the central nervous system. 
These disorders often occur as the result 
of mental and physical exhaustion, violent 
explosions, etc., and they often constitute 
a very serious disability. They form a 
well-defined group which is readily dis- 
tinguished from the neurasthenic and 
psychasthenic conditions where the pa- 
tients have subjective complaints, head- 
aches, feelings of exhaustion and depres- 
sion, and very little in the way of physical 
signs; at the same time it is a difficult 
matter to find a suitable name for them. 
Were it not for the stigma attaching to 
the word, one would not hesitate to class 
them as hysterical. However, a diagnosis 
of hysteria is often held to mean that 
the patient has nothing the matter with 
him and requires no treatment. This is 
manifestly absurd in the case of a man 
who has been stone-deaf for months; 
his disability is real enough. and is in 
urgent need of treatment. As a rule, the 
difficulty can be overcome by speaking 
of the disorder as functional rather than 
hysterical. However, the objection to the 
term functional is that it covers too wide 
a field. It applies to any condition which 
has no demonstrable organic basis, and it 
would include such disorders as neuras- 
thenia and even epilepsy. We need some 
name for the neurosis which results in 
the production of objective signs simulat- 
ing those due to organic disease, and for 
the present hysteria is the only term we 
can use. Babinski has coined a word, 
pithiatism, to take its place, but the word 
has not yet won acceptance, and for the 





*By E. D. Adrian, M. R. C. P., London, 
Temporary Captain, R. A. M. C.; Neurologist, 
Connaught Hospital, Aldershot; and L. R. 
Yealland, M. D., Resident Medical Officer, Na- 
tional Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, 
Queen Square, London. From a long article 
in The Lancet, London, June 9. Includes 82 
cases of mutism, 34 of deafness, 18 of aphonia, 
and 116 others. 
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present we have been forced to adhere to 
the term hysteria in spite of its manifest 
disadvantages. 

There are many details which are best 
considered in connection with particular 
hysterical symptoms, and therefore we 
shall describe the most common affections 
in which the suggestive method is pre- 
eminently successful. The most common 
disorder is the complete or partial loss of 
a normal function, and the most common 
functions to be lost are those concerned 
with hearing and speaking, and with the 
sensation and motion of the limbs. 


DEAFNESS 


As a rule, the patient is stone-deaf\ 
and often dumb, as well, and there may\\ 


be associated symptoms, such as loss of | 


vibration sense in the bones of the skull, 
The patient is told in writing that he will 
be cured in, five minutes by electricity, 
The suggestive effect may be enhanced 
by the use of a darkened room, a head — 
mirror, and so forth, but the essential 
treatment consists in applying a strong 
faradic current to the side of the head 
or to the external auditory meatus. The - 
patient is informed that as the feeling 
comes back the current will appear more” 
and more painful, and that in a very short 
time he will be able to hear the tick of 
a watch pressed against his ear. The 
current is applied for a few seconds at- 
a time and increased in strength between ™ 
each application. When the patient be- 
gins to show signs that the current 1s” 
painful he is told that the feeling is re 
turning and that he will soon hear per” : 
fectly. A watch (or a turning-fork) is 
pressed closely against his ear between” 
each application of the current and in less 
than five minutes he will begin to hear ¥ 
it. After a few more applications of the 
current he will be able to hear the watch 
at a distance of a foot or more. Some 
times he is able to hear the ticking of a— 
watch, but is unable to interpret what is 4 
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so on, until he can hear perfectly. If 
the other ear has not recovered at the 
same time, it is a simple process to re- 
store the hearing in it in the same way. 
The cure is usually complete in less than 
ten minutes, though it may take longer 
in patients who have been stone-deaf for 
a year or more. In a series of 34 cases 
we have had only one failure. This was 
in a patient who had been deaf for over 
a year in spite of every kind of treat- 
ment. We saw him for a few minutes 
only and had no opportunity of continu- 
ing the treatment. 

We have yet to observe any of the un- 
pleasant after-effects which are said to 
arise from faradism in the region of the 
ear. It may produce a transient vertigo, 
and if it is to be effective it must be 
strong enough to be painful. The patient 
may object to this at first, but when the 
hearing has been restored to one ear he 
is always perfectly ready to have the 
same process applied to the ear which is 
still deaf. 

One has sometimes to deal with cases 
where faradism has failed to produce a 
cure. The failure is due to lack of de- 
termination on the part of the operator ; 
he is either ignorant of the fact that the 
condition is one which always responds 
to suggestive measures, or he becomes 
too easily fatigued to see the thing 
through to a successful issue. In such 
cases some other suggestive measure must 
be adopted ; for instance, the application 
of tuning-forks of different sizes, be- 
ginning with those in which the vibrations 
are slow enough to be felt rather than 
heard, and reducing the size gradually 
until the fork can be heard rather than 
felt. The re-education can then be com- 
pleted by shouting down a stethoscope. 
However, in untreated cases we have 
found the electrical method to be in- 
variably successful in a few minutes. 


MUTISM 


_ When this is complicated by deafness 
it is, of course, natural to treat the deaf- 
ness first, as this makes communication 
with the patient so much easier. As soon 
as he can hear, the patient is told that his 
speech will be restored in the same way. 
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A long pharyngeal electrode is used, and 
he is told to sound the vowel “ah” as 
soon as he feels the current. The soft 
palate and pillars of the fauces are stimu- 
lated, and as a rule he phonates loudly 
as soon as the electrode is applied; he 
is then told to repeat the other vowels, 
the letters of the alphabet, numbers, days 
of the week, etc., and he is soon able to 
enter into a conversation. 

When mutism has existed alone it is 
often unnecessary to do anything more 
than tickling the back of the patient’s 
mouth with a mirror or tongue depressor. 
This evokes some reflex phonation in the 
form of gurgling or retching, and the 
patient is then told to say “ah.” The 
process is repeated until he can do this 
naturally, and it is then a simple matter 
to make him sound the other vowels and 
to repeat the whole alphabet in an audible 
voice. In still milder cases the patient 
will phonate loudly when he coughs or 
gargles, and he can then be made to sound 
“ah” by gradually eliminating the ex- 
plosive element of the cough. In some 
cases the soft palate appears to be anes- 
thetic, and the patient does not phonate 
when his throat is tickled. This diffi- 
culty can be overcome by applying a fa- 
radic current to the back of the throat. 
In a case which has been previously 
treated with electricity in this way some 
new form of treatment must be de- 
vised and every effort must be made to 
strengthen the suggestive effect. How- 
ever, the condition is one which tends to 
clear up spontaneously, and most cases 
respond at once to the simplest sugges- 
tions. ; 

The first signs of voluntary phonation 
must be followed up immediately, and 
the patient must be given no respite until 
he can speak perfectly. He is, of course, 
instructed beforehand that the treatment 
will effect a complete cure, and he must 
not be allowed to go back to the ward 
whispering or stammering, even though 
he may regard this as an immense im- 
provement on his former state. 


APHONIA 


The patient is able to whisper, but can- 
not phonate properly. This may exist 
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as a Stage in the spontaneous recovery of 
a mute, but it is most often an after- 
effect of laryngitis. The patient can be 
made to phonate by tickling his throat 
or by coughing or gargling, and the whole 
process is simply one of re-education, 
which is usually complete in a minute or 
less. It is rarely necessary to use elec- 
tricity. 
STAM MERING 


A tendency to stammer sometimes 
shows itself during the re-education of a 
mute. It can be checked at once by re- 
education and simple suggestive meas- 
ures, such as faradism applied to the back 
of the neck, but if it is not checked as 
soon as it appears it may become much 
more intractable. For this reason pa- 
tients who have been allowed to recover 
their voice spontaneously may develop a 
bad stammer, which takes some time to 
clear up. 


BLINDNESS 


We have no direct experience of hys- 
terical blindness in both eyes in military 
cases. Cases of monocular blindness or 
of defective vision, with no refractive 
error and no changes in the retina, are 
probably more often the result of _ma- 
lingering than of hysteria. Treatment 
by strong faradism in the region of the 
supra- or infra-orbital nerves is success- 
ful in either case, but it is generally 
found that the alleged defect can be 
remedied by a little plain speaking. 


NORMAL GUN DEAFNESS * 
By T. B. Josson, M. D. 


It is well known that exposure to gun- 
fire may cause deafness. Oft-repeated 
loud noises will produce lessened acuity 
of hearing. In previous wars it has been 
noticed that a small proportion of those 
exposed to gun-fire showed signs of deaf- 
ness ; so it occurred to me that it would 
be of some interest and use to find out 
what proportion of soldiers exposed to 
gun-fire go deaf; to measure, as far as 
possible, the amount such deafness pro- 





*From The Lancet, London, October 13. 
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duced in a previously healthy ear; to as- 
certain whether this deafness is tempo- 
rary or permanent, and to investigate the 
type of deafness so produced. 

With these objects in view I examined 
a large number of soldiers who were in 
hospital for various wounds. All who 
did not show an interval of at least four 
months from date of exposure were ex- 
cluded. Seventy-three showing this i 
terval were examined. Of these all giy- 
ing a history of previous ear trouble 
were ruled out, and also all those who 
showed severe nerve symptoms, frac 
tured skull, abnormalities of nose or 
throat that would cause deafness, or 
whose membranes showed signs of old 
otitis media or other abnormality. The 
patients examined were Germans, and] 
must say they proved very intelligent sub- 
jects. 

To get anything like correct results 
with tuning-fork tests, the patient must 
concentrate on the subject and help the 
investigator all he can. A few remarks 
on tuning-fork testing may not be amiss 
here. After trying forks of different 
wave-lengths I decided to use C2, which 
gives 512 double vibrations. The lower 
forks take much longer before the sound 
ceases, and although the lengthened 
period gives increased accuracy in judge 
ing the moment at which the fork is m0 
longer heard, the patient gets tired of con 
centrating for so long, and as the inquiry 
proceeds his answers get less accurate, 
The higher forks are heard for such short 
periods that no accurate results could be 
obtained in an investigation of this kind: 
No particular alteration of the tone limit 
was found; so the comparative tests wert 
all done with the C2 fork. The met 
were tested by conversation as well, "bab 
the comparative results are difficult to ob 
tain in small amounts of deafness. 


large majority—over 80 per cent—welt 


quite unaware of being deaf at all. This 
I have noticed over and over again i 
English soldiers, but on examination 
never failed to find some definite amouit 
of deafness. 

The following are the details of the 
cases examined: Total examined, 7} 





Thirteen cases were excluded for the fol 
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Jowing reasons: For old suppurative otitis 
media, 8; nasal obstruction, 1; enlarged 
tonsils, 2; head injury, 1; otorrheea, 1. 

The conditions of the membranes in 
the 60 accepted cases were as follows: 
Normal, 37; dull, 16; retracted, 3; in- 
creased mobility, 2; cerumen removed, 2. 

The average age was 28. Length of 
exposure to gun-fire: a few hours to 
several months. Intervals since exposed: 
four to six months. 

The type of deafness is a fairly definite 
one—mixed obstructive and nerve deaf- 
ness. In some cases hearing was normal 
in one ear, but in no case was hearing 
perfect in both. The right ear was deafer 
than the left in the majority of cases. 
The time of audibility of the C2 fork at 
the meatus, as compared with normal 
controls, showed a reduction varying 
from 2 to 27 seconds, the average be- 
ing -11.4 seconds for right and -8.4 sec- 
onds for left. Bone conduction showed 
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a very similar reduction, viz: -3.7 seconds 
for right and -3.4 seconds for left. 

A good many of the cases gave a 
history of severe or complete deafness 
for one or more days after exposure in 
a big “‘strafe,” but almost invariably said 
they could now hear quite well. The 
cases were all infantry men, who would 
not be so close to big gun-fire as the 
artillery. On some future occasion I 
hope to examine some gunners and as- 
certain if their acquired deafness is more 
severe. 

From this investigation I fear it may 
be concluded that exposure to gun-fire in 
the present war often produces rapidly 
a permanent deafness. This normal—if 
I may so call it—gun-deafness is of a 
very definite type—a mixed obstructive 
and nerve deafness. The amount of 
deafness as shown by a C2 fork is about 
-10 seconds aérial conduction and -4 sec- 
onds of bone conduction. 


WAR DEAFNESSES* 


URING the present war there have 

returned from the French front a 
very large number of officers and men 
who considered that their hearing had 
been damaged by gun-fire or shell ex- 
plosion. The features of these cases dif- 
fered from the familiar gunners’ deaf- 
ness of former times in that the damage 
appeared to be the result of a relatively 
short exposure to detonation, often to be 
the consequence of a single shell-burst, 
and tended almost uniformly to recovery, 
sometimes sensibly complete, but in the 
majority of instances partial. Tinnitus 
was not generally a prominent feature. 
In the type case there was no visible 
damage. In addition to these cases there 
have been many of chronic or recurrent 
middle-ear suppuration which we may 
put on one side, and a relatively small 
class with evidence of recent bursting of 
the membrana tympani. Within the ex- 





* An editorial in The Lancet, London, Octo- 
ber 13. 


perience of many observers these cases 
with manifest middle-ear damage have 
escaped with a middle-ear deafness only. 

The difficulties in classification and 
prognosis attach to the group which pre- 
sents no evidence of local injury and with 
an apparent labyrinthine deafness, and 
they arise from the fact that with our 
present methods of testing hearing we 
have no sure means of distinguishing the 
two factors in hearing, the capacity of 
the peripheral ‘instrument in the cochlea 
and the performance of the cortical organ 
of consciousness operating with this. 
From the experience following the test- 
ing and watching of a large number of 
cases throughout the war, it would seem 
that the cortical factor may vary in in- 
tensity from a mere feebleness of con- 
centrated attention to a total inhibition of 
any attention at all. The more complete 
the inhibition, the greater the likelihood 
that recovery, if it takes place, will be 
sudden. Deafness, however, rarely re- 
mains total, and the common history is 
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that nothing at all can be distinguished 
for a few hours; that then hearing begins 
to return, but that after some few weeks 
it still remains defective, often more so 
in one ear than the other. Further, some 
of these patients have experienced a 
greater or less degree of giddiness in the 
early stages, and some have vomited. 
Finally there is, we believe, histological 
evidence that the cochlea may be exten- 
sively disorganized as the result of con- 
cussion by explosion—a condition which 
could hardly result in anything but.total 
labyrinthine deafness. If we put these 
points by the side of the fact that patients 
with burst membranes do not exhibit 
serious labyrinthine types of deafness, it 
is probable that there is in many cases a 
real labyrinthine factor in these deaf- 
nesses. An interesting pair of cases, 
illustrating the extreme degree of sup- 
pression of cortical function, were re- 
corded in The Lancet of October 6 by 
Major A. F. Hurst and Captain E. A. 
Peters, who are to be congratulated on 
obtaining recoveries which might have 
been long delayed. The employment of 
suggestion under light administration of 
an anesthetic is well known, and in these 
cases the suggestion proved powerful. 
We feel a little doubtful, however, of the 
desirability of the frequent use of the 
method, having a prejudice against any 
procedure which may lead in the long 
run to abuse, and a consequent lowering 
of the status of surgery. We believe it 
likely, moreover, that any other powerful 
stimulus applied during the removal of 
the subconscious determination against 
hearing would have been as effective as 
suggestion proved. The clinical points of 
interest seem to be the completeness of 
the suppression of reflex from the lower 
centers, even in sleep, and the fact, in 
view of this, that the voice was not al- 
tered, showing that somewhere in the 
depths of consciousness there still lay 
hidden the appreciation of the patient’s 
own voice. As to the conclusion arrived 
at by Major Hurst and Captain Peters, 
that an apparently total deafness asso- 
ciated with continued excitability of the 
posterior labyrinth is evidence of hysteri- 
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cal deafness, a doubt may reasonably be 


expressed, on the ground that two cases 


are quite an insufficient basis for such a 
generalization,and on the further ground 
that cases of mild labyrinthitis occur in 
which there appears to be total deafness, 
but in which the canal reflex can still be 
excited. 

The inquiry opened by Dr. T. B. Job 
son, whose paper appears in another 
column, into the question of the effect of 
gun-fire on the generality of men exposed 
to it, and not aware of any resultant 
deafness, is an interesting one and worth, 
we think, further and much fuller pur- 
suit. At present the data appear to us to 
be altogether inadequate to furnish con- 
clusions. The apparent loss which Dr, 
Jobson found for a C2 fork, if this bea 
fairly heavy one, is not greater than will 
be found in a large proportion of aver- 
age hospital patients, and appears to be 
largely due to the defect of training in 
attention, and this holds for both air and 
bone conduction. It has further to be re- 
membered that in any random sample of 
the adult population a sufficient number 
of really deaf ears will be present to fur- 
nish the proportion of larger defects. It 
would be interesting to know whether 
one ear, say the right, was uniformly 
tested before the other, and whether the 
tests were made singly or as the mean of 
several determinations. A further ground 
for doubting the conclusion arrived at is 
the general belief in the past that gun- 
deafness is not at all an obstructive deaf- 
ness, but of a purely labyrinthine type. 


WAR DEAFNESSES * 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 


Sir: In a leading article on War Deaf- 
nesses in your issue of October 13, you 
refer to a paper of ours which appeared 
in The Lancet of the previous week. 


Two criticisms call for reply. Firstly, — 


you state your belief that “any other pow- 
erful stimulus applied during the removal 
of the subconscious determination against 
hearing would have been as effective as 
suggestion proved,” but you do not give 





*From The Lancet, London, October 20. 
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any idea of the nature of such stimuli. 
Both of our cases had been treated with- 
out success for several months before 
we saw them by all kinds of powerful 
stimuli, and we applied every means we 
could devise before resorting to the 
pseudo-operation, the instantaneous and 
complete success of which surely justified 
the method. There is no question of its 
“frequent” use, as we have only applied 
it in the very exceptional cases in which 
all other treatment, such as simple re- 
education and persuasion, or suggestion 
with or without the aid of electricity, 
whilst awake, asleep, in the hypnotic state, 
or under light etherization, had failed. 
Secondly, you express doubt as to the 
correctness of our conclusion that total 
deafness associated with continued ex- 
citability of the posterior labyrinth is evi- 
dence of hysterical deafness, because 
“two cases are quite an insufficient basis 
for such a generalization.” But our con- 
clusion is based on over 200 cases, not 
on the two cases which we quoted in de- 
tail only because of the exceptional in- 
terest attached to the dramatic manner 
in which they were cured. Before our 
conclusion can be rejected some very 
much stronger evidence is required than 
a bald statement to the effect that “cases 
of mild labyrinthitis occur in which there 
appears to be total deafness, but in which 
the canal reflex can still be excited.” 
What is the evidence for this? Our ex- 
perience teaches us that in such cases the 
mild labyrinthitis leads to mild deafness, 
the complete deafness being due to the 
addition of an hysterical element. This 
is a matter of extreme practical impor- 
tance, as in such cases we have always 
succeeded in removing the hysterical ele- 
ment by suggestion, so that partial hear- 
ing was noticed sometimes many months 
after a diagnosis of permanent total deaf- 
ness had been made elsewhere. On the 
other hand, acceptance of the notion that 
mild labyrinthitis may lead to complete 
deafness must result in the neglect of 
such treatment and the consequent per- 
petuation of the condition. There can 
thus be no question that from the patient’s 
point of view our conclusions and the 
results which follow from these are in- 
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finitely more desirable than the pessi- 
mistic view taken in your leading article. 
We are, sir, yours faithfully, 
ArtHurR F. Hurst. 
FE. A. PETErs. 


NETLEY, October 15, 1917. 


The success in the hands of Major 
Hurst and Captain Peters of the pseudo- 
operation as a sequel to a course of sug- 
gestion in the two cases cited is so strik- 
ing that others will undoubtedly follow 
in their steps, and we therefore expressed 
the hope that some other stimulus less 
derogatory to the status of surgery might 
be found equally efficient. The exist- 
ence of cases of total deafness with re- 
tention of canal excitability is a matter 
of pre-war experience.—Eb. L. 


WAR DEAFNESSES.* 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir: With regard to the article on hys- 
terical deafness in soldiers in The Lancet 
of October 6, your leading article (Octo- 
ber 13), and the letter by Major A. F. 
Hurst and Captain E. A. Peters (Octo- 
ber 24), may I be permitted the following 
remarks: The first case recorded by the 
above-named authors was so obviously 
hysterical that it requires no further 
notice. "The second case, while not so 
obvious, certainly on the face of it sug- 
gests either hysteria or malingering, be- 
cause complete deafness occurred under 
circumstances with which we are not ac- 
customed to associate this phenomenon. 
It would not, therefore, appear that either 
of the cases presented much difficulty. 
The observation, however, that in both 
loud noises failed to waken the patients 
is interesting. 

When the authors say “we have found 
it necessary to discard almost all the 
criteria formerly used in the diagnosis of 
organic deafness from deafness due to 
hysteria or malingering,” we are entitled 
to expect something very original, if not 
epoch-making. They must be aware that 
cases of true hysterical deafness are so 





*From The Lancet, London, October 27. 
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rare that a careful record of 200 cases 
would be expected to give data which 
might well come under the latter classifi- 
cation. Let us hope that they will not 
long delay the production of their rec- 
ords. 

With regard to their views as to the 
importance of vestibular reactions in di- 
agnosis, the following objections occur to 
me: 1. Vestibular reactions are present, 
if perhaps somewhat delayed, in cases of 
“noise deafness” (sometimes called boiler- 
makers’ deafness). 2. In cases of con- 
cussion deafness due to artillery, vesti- 
bular reactions are retained. It is incon- 
ceivable that the authors desire to deny 
the occurrence of almost complete or- 
ganic deafness from such causes. This 
brings me to another point. They state 
that in the deafness resulting from cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis, if there be com- 
plete deafness part of it is hysterical. The 
actual fact is that sufficient organic deaf- 
ness is frequently left to make the suf- 
ferer, if a child, a deaf-mute. The ques- 
tion, then, of a little more or a little less 
must be of more academic than practical 
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interest. Finally, on what grounds do 
Major Hurst and Captain Peters make 
the following statement: “But it must be 









remembered that in partial organic deaf- 


ness the vestibular reactions are lost in 
the severer cases and exaggerated in the 
slighter cases’? My own view is that 
hysterical deafness may be suspected in 
cases in which the history indicates a 
chain of circumstances which the ex- 
perienced observer is not inclined to con- 
sider sufficient to account for the great 
amount of deafness. For the rest these 
cases conform to the type we are accus- 
tomed to meet with in lesions of the 
sound-perceiving apparatus. In general 
the diagnosis can only be made with cer- 
tainty after recovery, which is sudden. 
Unless further proof is forthcoming, I 


shall be disinclined to attach supreme im-— 


portance to the presence of vestibular 
reactions as an aid to diagnosis of hys- 
terical deafness. 


I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
P. McBrine. 


Edinburgh, October 21, 1917. 





HYSTERICAL DEAFNESS IN SOLDIERS * 


HE FOLLOWING case of hysteri- 
i cal deafness following shell shock 
was cured by “operation :” 
Lance-Corporal M., 26 years old, was 
blown up by a shell on August 29, 1916. 
He became completely blind, deaf, and 
dumb, although he did not lose conscious- 
ness. His sight returned the following 
day. On reaching England he was able 
to read and write, and he talked in his 
sleep. In spite of treatment with en- 
couragement, electricity, and etherization, 





* A Report on The Pathology, Diagnosis, and 
Treatment of Absolute Hysterical Deafness in 
Soldiers, by A. F. Hurst, M.D. Oxon., F. R. 
C. P. Lond., Physician and Neurologist to Guy’s 
Hospital, and Neurologist to R. V. H., Netley; 
Temporary Major, R. A. M. C.; and E. A. 
Peters, M. D. Camb., F. R. C. S. Eng., Surgeon, 
Royal Ear Hospital, and Aural Surgeon to R. 
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no further improvement occurred until 
one night in November, when he woke up 
and asked the sister for a drink. After 


this he was able to talk normally, but the 


deafness remained. 


The patient was transferred to the New- 
rological Section at Netley on March 21, 


1917, seven months after the onset of 


deafness. He was found to be completely — 
deaf both to air and bone conduction, ~ 


though he could feel the vibration of 
a tuning-fork on his mastoid. 


A loud 


noise just behind his head caused a slight — 


tremor of his hands, blinking and dila- 


tion of the pupils, although he heard © 
nothing ; a slighter reaction was produced ~ 
on the second and third occasions when 
the noise was repeated ; after this it dis 


appeared completely and did not return 
again. 
The functional activity of the vestibu- 
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lar nerve and semicircular canals was 
then tested; the normal nystagmus and 
giddiness demonstrated that this system 
was unaffected. As our experience shows 
that organic disease or injury of sufficient 
intensity to produce severe cochlear deaf- 
ness is invariably accompanied by loss of 
vestibular activity, we were assured that 
the internal ear was free from organic 
changes. This was rendered still more 
probable by the fact that immediately 
after the explosion the deafness was as- 
sociated with mutism, which is always 
hysterical when it develops after shell 
shock. The patient was hypnotized by 
being made to stare at a lens for 15 sec- 
onds, but the deafness persisted ; he could 
not be made to respond to any suggestion, 
as he was unable to hear; and a very 
loud noise produced no auditory motor 
reflex, the pupils as well as the eyelids 
remaining fixed. 

The deafness also persisted during 
natural sleep, as it was found impossible 
to wake the patient by shouting “fire,” 
and by banging a poker against a coal- 
scuttle within a few inches of his head, 
and no reflex contraction of his eyelids 
was observed. In the morning he had 
no recollection that anything unusual had 
occurred during the night. Suggestion 
with the aid of electricity, in which he 
had great belief, and attempts to re-edu- 
cate the sense of hearing with various 
noises completely failed. 

On April 16 he was told that if, in 
spite of the treatment he had had before 
and since admission, his hearing had not 
returned by the 20th we should have to do 
a small operation on his ear, which would 
be certain to cure him. As his hearing 
had not improved on the 2oth he readily 
consented to the operation. ‘Two small 
superficial incisions were made behind his 
ear, under light etherization, and a suture 
was inserted. A loud noise was made 
during the “operation”; he heard it and 
jumped off the table. In the course of 
the next few minutes normal hearing re- 
turned in both ears, to his intense delight, 
as he had recently become extremely de- 
pressed at the absence of any sign of im- 
provement after seven and a half months. 
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His hearing was accurately tested the 
next day, and it was found that it was 
perfectly normal, both to air and bone con- 
duction, and the auditory motor reflexes 
had returned. He was discharged to duty 
three weeks later, feeling perfectly fit. 
He visited the hospital on June 29, a few 
days before he left for France. His hear- 
ing was normal and he was well in every 
way. 

Another case of hysterical deafness fol- 
lowing gun deafness was also cured by 
“operation.” 

Gunner F., aged 18, says he has been 
slightly deaf all his life. He became 
gradually deafer after gun practice, while 
training in England, until he could not 
hear at all, although he had never suf- 
fered. from any definite concussion and 
had not served abroad. He was totally 
deaf to air and bone conduction, and it 
was impossible to wake him by the loud- 
est noises when he was asleep. The deaf- 
ness also persisted during deep hypnosis, 
so that he could not be made to respond 
to suggestion. The normal nystagmus 
and giddiness followed rotation, and he 
had a brisk auditory motor reflex, both 
when awake and during sleep, but it was 
clear that this was not associated with 
hearing. 

Ordinary persuasion, suggestion, and 
hypnotism having failed to produce any 
improvement after five months, he was 
advised to undergo an operation, which 
he was told would certainly cure him. 
He was given a little ether, and an in- 
cision was made behind his right ear, a 
plate of iron being continuously ham- 
mered at the same time. He jumped 
from the table in a half-drunken condi- 
tion, hearing quite well, and said he must 
have had a dream, as he thought he had 
been deaf. The next day he said that he 
could hear better than he had ever done 
before. He was discharged to duty 10 
days later. Two months later a report 
was received that his hearing remained 
good, he was doing his work well, and 
had applied for a commission. 

Examination of his ears a week after 
the operation showed that he could only 
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hear a 30-inch watch at 20 inches; the 
upper and lower limits of hearing were 
normal. Both drums were indrawn and 
showed evidence of chronic catarrh, 
which was doubtless the cause of his 
long-standing deafness. He was thus 
predisposed by chronic ear disease to 
gun-deafness, and the temporary deaf- 
ness produced during gun practice was 
perpetuated and exaggerated by auto- 
suggestion. The true gun-deafness had 
disappeared spontaneously, so that when 
the total deafness resulting from sugges- 
tion was cured by suggestion in the form 
of an operation, his hearing returned to 
its original state. 


ETIOLOGY 


The momentary deafness which is the 
natural result of the terrific noise caused 
by the explosion of a big shell in the im- 
mediate neighborhood may make such an 
impression on the mind of a soldier that 
on coming to himself, whether he has 
actually lost consciousness or not, his first 
thought is for his hearing, especially if 
it was already impaired by preceding 
disease, and he may be so convinced that 
he is permanently deafened that he be- 
comes actually deaf as a result of auto- 
suggestion. 

The temporary deafness which occurs 
in gunners from the effect of the constant 
repetition of very loud noises may in the 
same way become perpetuated and ex- 
aggerated by auto-suggestion. 

Lastly, organic deafness, especially if 
the onset is acute, as in that due to in- 
volvement of the auditory nerve trunk in 
cerebro-spinal fever, may remain com- 
plete after the disappearance of the active 
inflammation has been followed by re- 
storation of some of the nerve fibers, so 
that a certain amount of hearing should 
have returned. This, again, is due to 
auto-suggestion, the final deafness being 
organic with a superadded hysterical ele- 
ment, which is capable of removal, like 
all hysterical symptoms, by suggestion. 


DIAGNOSIS 


We have found it necessary to discard 
almost all the criteria formerly used in 
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the diagnosis of organic deafness from 
deafness due to hysteria or malingerj 
_ I. History.—Severe deafness follow. 
ing the explosion of a powerful shell js 
generally hysterical, though a lesser de 
gree of organic deafness of a more of 
less permanent nature may be produced. 
at the same time owing to rupture of the 
drum or hemorrhage into the tympanum, 
which are often followed by infection of 
the middle ear, or to interference with 
the cochlear and vestibular systems prob: 
ably due to infiltration-edema or hemor- 
rhage into the labyrinth. It is doubtful 
whether absolute organic deafness ever 
results from hemorrhage into the internal 
ear following shell shock, as no anatomi- 
cal evidence of such an occurrence hag 
yet been forthcoming. Deafness follow. 
ing an acute illness, especially cerebro- 
spinal fever, is, at any rate, always or 
ganic, but the deafness is in our experi 
ence frequently increased as a result of 
auto-suggestion, no funtional improve 
ment occurring when the anatomical con- 
dition improves. 

2. Bone and air conduction—We have 
employed the following quantitative tests; 

(a) Watch test for air conduction, 
The distance a watch is heard (#) is” 
expressed as a fraction of the distance” 
at which it is heard by the normal ear 
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(b) Modified Schwabach test for bone 
conduction. The base of a vibrating C 
tuning-fork is held to the base of the 
mastoid while the other hand curtains” 
the meatus. The patient holds up his 
finger when the sound is no longer heard; 
the observer then transfers the tuning-— 
fork to his own normal mastoid and notes” 
the number of additional seconds during — 
which he hears the fork. 

These tests and comparison betweem 
bone and air conduction, as in Rinnes” 
test, are, however, only of value in the” 
slighter cases, as in many instances deaf 
ness is absolute and no hearing is possible, 
whether the sound is conducted by bone 
or through the air. The vibration of a” 
tuning-fork held on the mastoid process — 
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is often felt and the aérial vibration 
caused by very loud noises is often ap- 
preciated, even when no sound is heard. 

3. Auditory motor or jump reflex.—A 
sudden noise normally causes an indi- 
vidual to jump and often to blink and 
the pupils dilate ; the “jump,” at any rate, 
is a protective reflex and represents the 
preparation for flight or fight. An officer 
whose left motor cortex had been almost 
completely destroyed went to The Man 
who Stayed at Home about four months 
after he was wounded. His right arm 
jumped violently when the gun-shot rang 
out on the stage, although no trace of 
voluntary movement returned until three 
months later. The efferent part of the 
reflex is thus subcortical. 

In certain war neuroses of emotional 
origin in which the reflex is exaggerated, 
jumping continues during sleep and deep 
hypnosis, although the patient does not 
hear the noise which induces it, even in 
adream. The afferent part of the reflex 
is thus subcortical. That the reflex is 
quite independent of actual hearing is 
further shown by the fact that during 
deep hypnosis with the eyes open indi- 
viduals in whom the reflex is normal or 
only slightly exaggerated do not always 
jump or blink, and the pupils do not di- 
late even when a poker is banged against 
a shovel within a foot of the ear, although 
they answer even whispered questions 
and obey whispered commands, and the 
cutaneous and tendon reflexes remain un- 
affected. Experiments on animals by 
Sherrington confirm these clinical obser- 
vations and indicate that the auditory 
motor reflex is a function of the mid- 
brain. 

A slight reflex was present in most of 
our cases of hysterical deafness, but it 
became less marked and sometimes dis- 
appeared completely or was confined to 
a slight dilatation of the pupil when the 
test was repeated. A very nervous but 
totally deaf mute remained completely 
unmoved, never jumping or showing a 
flicker of his eyelid during one of the 
severest thunderstorms we have known, 
and yet the next day he was completely 
cured by suggestion. 
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It is thus clear that the presence of 
the auditory motor reflex does not imply 
that hearing occurs, and a man who says 
he can hear nothing, but shows a normal 
reflex is not necessarily a malingerer, but 
may be suffering from genuine hysterical 
deafness or even organic deafness due 
to a bilateral lesion of the cortical au- 
ditory centers. 

4. Persistence during sleep—As hys- 
terical symptoms are due to suggestion, 
it might be expected that they would not 
persist during sleep, and Babinski regards 
this as a definite law. Our experience 
agrees with his with regard to all other 
hysterical symptoms which we have in- 
vestigated, such as paralysis, contractures, 
and anesthesia, and we have seen several 
deaf-mutes who talked in their sleep, but 
we have found that hysterical deafness, 
the behavior of which during sleep does 
not appear to have been tested by Ba- 
binski, is an exception. Thus, greatly to 
our surprise, we found it quite impossible 
to wake either of our two patients, who 
were suffering from total hysterical deaf- 
ness, by shouting or by making other very 
loud noises within a foot of their heads. 
We convinced ourselves that deception 
was impossible, and the hysterical nature 
of the deafness in both cases was at a 
later date conclusively proved by their 
instantaneous recovery with powerful 
suggestion. In one patient a slight twitch 
of the eyelids was sometimes observed 
with a particularly loud noise, but not 
in the other. It seems probable that a 
malingerer could be detected by this test, 
as he would certainly wake if a loud noise 
was made when he was asleep, whereas 
in hysterical and organic deafness wak- 
ing does not follow. 

5. Effect of hypnosis—We had ex- 
pected that hearing would return in hys- 
terical cases during hypnosis, but we 
found it quite impossible to make the pa- 
tients obey any command or show any 
signs of hearing, and no reflex was pro- 
duced, although both were deeply hyp- 
notized on several occasions. The synap- 
ses thus appear to remain unswitched 
during hypnosis as they do during sleep. 

6. Change in the voice—lIt is difficult 
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to understand why there should be any 
difference in the effect on the voice of 
total organic deafness and total hysteri- 
cal deafness, as the change is simply a 
result of the patient’s inability to hear 
his own voice. It is, however, a fact that 
we could not observe anything abnormal 
about the speech in any of our hysterical 
cases. 

7. Vestibular reaction—We have found 
that the only test upon which absolute 
reliance can be placed in the diagnosis 
of hysterical deafness from organic deaf- 
ness is the presence of normal vestibular 
reactions in the former and their loss in 
the latter. The vestibular reactions are 
entirely beyond the control of the will, 
and it is therefore inconceivable that they 
should disappear as a result of sugges- 
tion. As hysterical symptoms are always 
caused by suggestion, the vestibular re- 
actions must remain unaffected in hysteri- 
cal deafness. This test has proved of 
great value in cases of total deafness. 
But it must be remembered that in par- 
tial organic deafness the vestibular re- 
actions are lost in the severer cases and 
exaggerated in the slighter cases, and the 
organic deafness may be accompanied and 
exaggerated by the simultaneous presence 
of hysterical deafness, which it is quite 
impossible to recognize except by the im- 
provement which follows treatment by 
suggestion. The vestibular. reactions may 
be investigated by the rotation, caloric, 
or electric tests, in all of which nystag- 
mus and giddiness occur in normal indi- 
viduals, but not if the vestibular nerves are 
involved. We have employed the rota- 
tion test for our cases, the patient being 
tied into an arm-chair, which is rotated 
10 times in 10 seconds. 


PATHOGENESIS 


Hearing necessitates listening. Inat- 
tention during a dull sermon results in 
total deafness to the sermon, and in hys- 
terical deafness the patient is so con- 
vinced’ that he cannot hear that he does 
not listen. Although the sound vibra- 
tions reach the ear in the normal way, 
they do not give rise to the slightest au- 
ditory sensation because of this inatten- 
tion. The synapses at one or more of 
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the cell stations in the auditory path to 
the cerebral cortex must, therefore, be 
unswitched, probably as a result of re 
traction of the dendrons. In absolute 
hysterical deafness the auditory motor 
reflex, which is a function of the mid 
brain, may be abolished or greatly di- 
minished. One of the unswitched synap- 
ses must, therefore, be below the mid 
brain and either in the auditory nucleus 
or less probably in one of the intermediate 
cell stations—the superior olive or the 
nucleus of the lateral fillet. 

The persistence of the deafness during 
hypnosis and natural sleep shows that 
during the prolonged inattention of hys- 
terical deafness which has lasted for a 
considerable period the unswitching of 
the synapses is more profound than that 
which normally occurs during deep sleep, 
in which the synapses can always be 
forced by a loiid noise. 


TREATMENT 


Uncomplicated deafness is the most 
difficult of all hysterical symptoms to 
treat; mutism is one of the easiest. It 
is therefore fortunate that most cases of 
hysterical deafness are associated with 
mutism, as the return of speech in a deaf- 
mute generally convinces him that he can 
also hear, especially if he has been told 
that this will be the case. He listens as 
soon as he finds he can speak, and the un- 
switched synapses are once more switched 
on. 

Among the numerous cases of deaf- 
mutism observed by one of us (A. F. H.) 
rapid recovery always occurred, some- 
times spontaneously as a result of various 
accidental circumstances and sometimes 


as a result of various methods of treat-— 
One man was sleeping when his 
parents came to visit him a fortnight after 


ment. 


he had become dumb as a result of shell 
shock. They woke him up, and he at once 
said, “Hullo, mother.” Another re 


covered after a cold douche as he was 


getting out of a hot bath. The majority 


of deaf-mutes who required treatment — 
were cured by the introduction of an im ~ 
tralaryngeal electrode, generally before” 
the current was switched on, after hav-— 
ing been told that this would cure them — 
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at once. With the aid of vigorous per- 
suasion this method of suggestion is 
nearly always effective. At least one man 
has recovered when drunk and numer- 
ous others under anesthesia. Sufficient 
ether should be given to make the pa- 
tient excited, and vigorous suggestion and 
persuasion must then be used until the 
patient has completely regained con- 
sciousness. 


UNCOMPLICATED DEAFNESS 


We have only seen two cases of absolute 
hysterical deafness without mutism, and in 
one of them mutism was originally pres- 
ent, but spontaneous recovery had oc- 
curred some months earlier. Both cases 
had had various forms of treatment be- 
fore we saw them. Simple encourage- 
ment and the promise of recovery had 
proved unavailing, and when we repeated 
the promise to a man who was still com- 
pletely deaf after eight months, he not 
unnaturally received our promise with 
considerable skepticism. We tried the 
effect of making very loud noises of dif- 
ferent kinds near the patients’ ears in 
the hope that they might break through 
the resistance, and that when they were 
heard, re-education with other sounds 
could be begun. But this method, which 
is sometimes successful in the partially 
deaf, was unavailing, as the deafness was 
absolute, and no noise, however loud, was 
heard. On many occasions the patients 
themselves shouted as loudly as they 
could through the chest-piece of a bin- 
aural stethoscope, the ear-piece of which 
was in their own ears, and at other times 
the chest-piece was put on an iron plate, 
which was then hammered, but they 
heard nothing. Etherization had been 
tried without success before we saw them. 
Various forms of suggestion were tried ; 
one patient had a great belief in elec- 
tricity, but although we encouraged him 
to believe it would cure him, it had no 
effect. Both patients were hypnotized 
on a number of occasions without diffi- 
culty, but this proved useless, as the deaf- 
ness persisted, and they could not be 
made to obey any commands which other 
hypnotized individua's obey immediately, 
so that suggestions of recovery which are 
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effective in patients suffering from in- 
complete hysterical deafness naturally 
gave no result; other loud noises and fa- 
miliar tunes from a gramophone placed 
in contact with the ear during hypnosis 
had no more effect than shouting, and 
as the deafness persisted during sleep it 
was impossible to cure the patients by 
suddenly exciting them during the night. 

As all treatment had failed, we told 
the more intelligent of the two patients 
that if he did not get well in the next 
week we would be compelled to advise 
him to undergo an operation, which we 
had wished to avoid, but which was quite 
certain to cure him. He was no better 
at the end of the week, and was eager 
to have the operation. He was given 
enough ether to make him excited, and 
two small cuts were then made behind his 
ear; a hammer was banged on a sheet of 
iron during the “operation,” and the mo- 
ment after the incision had been made the 
patient jumped off the table with his hear- 
ing restored. The other patient was un- 
willirig at first to undergo an operation, but 
finally consented, as he was naturally im- 
pressed by the recovery of the first pa- 
tient, who was in the same ward and had 
been deaf for a much longer period. The 
same “operation” was performed and 
complete recovery occurred in exactly the 
same way. ‘The joy shown by both pa- 
tients on their recovery while in the 
theater and on return to the ward was so 
obviously genuine that there could be no 
possible question about the genuineness 
of the deafness ; at one time we had been 
rather doubtful about the second patient, 
but fuller investigation had convinced us 
more than a fortnight before that he was 
not malingering. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We are convinced from our experience 
in these cases that absolute deafness as- 
sociated with normal vestibular reactions 
should be regarded as hysterical, and 
when simple encouragement fails, as will 
generally be the case if the patient is not 
also dumb, an “operation” should be per- 
formed the way we have described, after 
the patient has been made to feel quite 
confident that it will restore his hearing. 








HOW TO BEAR AND 


I. WHAT IS DEAFNESS? 


W®* HAVE come together this after- 
noon to discuss matters that may 
be of mutual benefit, since we share a 
common burden. The subject upon which 
I wish to say a few words to you all is 
deafness. It may make you smile if I 
ask so simple a question as, “What is 
deafness?” Nevertheless, simple as_ it 
may seem, I do ask it, for I believe it to 
be a subject concerning which we all need 
to think. 

It has been said that the limitations of 
deafness are particularly adapted to make 
people think. This is doubtless true; 
most deaf persons are thinkers of more 
or less ability. But there are two ways 
of thinking; by that I mean two distinct 
directions which one’s thoughts may fol- 
low. One we will call “constructive 
thought,” because it is of a nature that 
builds and strengthens one’s character, 
developing a strong, forceful, and posi- 
tive personality; the other we will call 
“circular thought,” because it is of a na- 
ture to lead one’s mind round and round 
in a circle, never seeming to reach any 
goal or bringing much of any positive 
strength or poise to mind or body. 

It is this latter quality of thought that 
many deaf persons, and one may say 
hearing persons as well, are too apt to 
follow—the thought that tends to lead 
the thinker’s mind round and round in a 
circle without really leading it to any defi- 
nite outcome or conclusion. 

Only a short time ago I talked with a 
friend who is deaf and we spoke of deaf- 
ness. One could see from her manner 
that she still held a great deal of bitter- 
ness within her heart. She said to me, 
“Well, why are we deaf anyway? I have 
thought and thought about it and I can’t 
see any reason or justice in it! If it were 
like an illness or sickness which we had, 
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and then got over and were cured, it 
would not seem so bad; but to have it go 
on forever and ever, perhaps growing 
worse and worse as the years go by—that 
thought is almost more than I can stand, 
I do not see why people have to be deaf; 
I do not see any justice or reason for it 
all; I have thought and thought about it.” 

All of us here in this room have per- 
haps within our heart of hearts expressed 
these same thoughts and sentiments. | 
for one am willing to confess that I have 
done so many times; but little by little I 
began to see that any thought that tends 
to take this direction is what we may call 
circular thought ; the mind goes round in 
a circle till at last one is not sure whether 
one is chasing the trouble or being chased 
by the trouble! This is not a very profit- 
able state or habit of mind to fall into, 
and it is a habit, just as much as any 
other quality of thought, for all habit is 
founded upon thought, or perhaps more 
often upon thoughtlessness. 

So while talking with my deaf friend, 
who. was really discouraged and blue, I 
tried to help her change the current of 
her thoughts from the circular thoughts, 
that go round and round without getting 
anywhere, to what we have called the 
“constructive thoughts,” that lead the 
mind toward a definite, positive state, 
tending to make the burden of deafness 
less difficult to bear, because one is able 
to think out in one’s own mind reasons 
and conclusions that enable one to be 
more philosophical and so better recon- 
ciled to that which we must endure. It 
is because of this that I have dared to 
speak to you in this way, because having 
been deaf for many years and having 
gone through many of the struggles, 
much of the heartache and depression, 


with the fears and discouragement that ~ 
is so large a factor in the deaf person's © 
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mental and spiritual life, I feel that I 
understand in a measure what deafness 
means; I feel that I have been able in a 
measure to change within myself the cur- 
rent of my own thoughts, making them in 
their nature more “constructive” than 
“circular.” Perhaps it will help us all 
if we can share our experiences and 
thoughts ; it is for this purpose, as much 
as for any other, that our little Guild has 
been formed. 

The art of self-mastery is perhaps the 
greatest of all arts that one may acquire. 
We who are deaf need to make as deep a 
study of this art as of any other. It is 
possible that our very deafness may be 
one of the greatest factors in helping us 
gain a vital understanding and knowl- 
edge of this art, for our limitation cer- 
tainly tends to direct our thoughts into 
more or less serious and contemplative 
channels. 

Personally I believe that the goal of 
self-mastery is the one toward which we 
in particular should aim, for it is only 
through acquiring this art and perfecting 
it to the highest point possible that we 
can in any degree hope to master the 
trials and difficulties that we meet every 
day of our lives. We must look upon it, 
as I believe most of us do, as our first 
duty to overeome, from a spiritual stand- 
point, in spirit, our infirmity. We may 
not be able to overcome it on the physical 
plane; but have we any moral right to 
admit even within our heart of hearts 
that we cannot overcome it on the spir- 
itual plane? Have we really any right 
to be moral cowards? Of course we have 
not! We are in this world to play a win- 
ning game, to prove to ourselves, as well 
as others, that we are playing a winning 
game, and that through the very playing 
of it we are mastering the greatest of all 
the arts—the art of self-mastery. 

It is necessary for us, therefore, to di- 
rect and guide our thoughts, not merely 
to let them drift; we must guide them 
and build them in order that they may 
be “constructive.” 

So now I am going to tell you what 
has been to me one of the most helpful 
constructive thoughts, not a new thought 
to any of you; it is simply this: 
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“We are obliged to live only one day 
at a time.” Really not even one day at a 
time, nor one hour, but one minute or, 
better still, one second! That is all that 
we are asked to do. We gain nothing by 
looking far ahead down the many years 
of life which seem to stretch out before 
us, for no one of us can tell how long or 
how short our life may be. We only 
weaken our own strength and vitality 
when we look ahead and think of the 
troubles that may come. Let us rather 
try to concentrate all our thoughts and 
powers on the realization that we are only 
asked to live one minute at a time. We 
may stretch this thought to hours or to 
one whole day of 24 hours if we wish, 
but let us make a point of never thinking 
of a longer time than one full day. Then 
we shall be better able to give our whole 
attention to whatsoever the moment may 
require, giving all our strength, all our 
courage, all our cheer and hope to living 
that one moment to the very best of our 
ability. 

If we do this we shall find that our 
thoughts are leaving the circular path and 
are moving forward toward a definite 
goal of courage and cheer, for each day 
will bring forth new powers of strength 
that will, little by little, give us the ability 
to better endure and to balance the weight 
of the cross that deafness really is to all 
who are called upon to bear it. 

Now let us return to our original sub- 
ject, to our first question, namely, “What 
is deafness?” We have not really an- 
swered it yet. Do you know the answer? 
It is simply this: deafness is just what- 
ever we ourselves may choose to make it; 
nothing more nor less. The whole solu- 
tion of the problem lies within ourselves. 
The mastery of the problem lies within 
ourselves; none other! We can make it 
just whatever we may choose to make it, 
when we awaken to the importance of 
intelligently directing our thoughts into 
constructive channels. 

At these Guild meetings we will dis- 
cuss together what deafness is and what 
it may become. My next talk will be, 
“What We May Choose to Make Deaf- 
ness.” I have spoken long enough today ; 
but I hope that I have made it clear to 
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you all what I mean by the expression, 
“constructive thought.”” Let us all strive 
to keep this idea in our minds; let us all 
strive to make our thoughts positive. It 
is when we allow our thoughts to become 
negative that we grow blue and de- 
pressed. Let us train our minds to be 
positive, to keep positive through all 
trials, to build positive character that 
shall be of credit to us. In this way our 
thoughts and our lives will become con- 
structive for others as well as for our- 
selves. 

Let us remember as the foundation 
stone of “constructive thought” that “we 
only have to live one day at a time,” and 
let us live every one of these single days 
to the best of our intelligent ability. 


2. WHAT WE MAY CHOOSE TO MAKE OUR 
DEAFNESS 


At the last meeting, in answer to the 
question, “What is deafness?” it was 
said: ‘Deafness is just whatever we our- 
selves may choose to make it.” Today I 
am going to try to make it clear to you 
the variety of choice that lies before us 
in the matter. 

There are two distinct paths that we 
may follow; one we will call the “path of 
least resistance” and the other the “path 
of wise resistance.” The first, that called 
the “path of least resistance,” seems so 
often to be the easiest and most pleasant 
to follow; in fact, we often waken sud- 
denly to a realization that we have been 
following it a long, long way without be- 
ing in the least conscious of the direction 
we are walking or why we are going in 
the direction that our path leads us. The 
“path of least resistance,” sooner or later, 
leads into the wilderness of selfishness. 

Deafness, because of the very nature 
of the infirmity, cuts us off from genial, 
easy comradeship with our fellows. So- 
ciety and social intercourse become to us 
subjects necessitating strained nerves and 
overtense senses instead of the pleasing 
recreations they are 'to our hearing 


brothers and sisters. 

For this reason; if we follow the “path 
of least resistance,” we tend to grow 
apart from our fellow-men; we tend 
more and more to dwell within ourselves, 
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and we are in constant danger of letting 
the weight of our burden and the shadow 
of our own cloud absorb us, till we grow 
gloomy and depressed, inflicting the 
weight of our own loss upon all who 
come in contact with us. 

It is so easy to do this! For the de 
pression that is caused by deafness, or 
rather that is the direct result of deaf- 
ness, is very subtle. With other infirmi- 
ties one of the best and simplest ways to 
forget it is to seek friends or comrades, 
to indulge in a good laugh or a jolly time, 
which for the moment at least tends to 
make one forget one’s troubles. This is 
not the case with deafness; the only 
way for a deaf person to forget the in- 
firmity is to be alone at a time and ina 
place where he can be sure of no inter- 
ruption, to become so absorbed in an in- 
teresting book that time itself even is lost 
track of in the interest and pleasure of 
the subject pursued. I know of no more 
helpful and strength-giving occupation 
for the deaf to pursue than that of study 
along some line that is of real interest 
and pleasure. It may be art or literature, 
history, travel, memoirs, biographies, 
philosophies or religions; it makes no 
difference what line of interest one may 
follow. But it is a shame, a wicked shame 
for any one to go through life with no 
vital interest outside of one’s own little 
self. Yet there are too many who seem 
to do just this very thing, especially those 
who let themselves drift through life fol- 
lowing the ‘“‘path of least resistance.” 

It is true that “this world is so full of 
a number of things we should all be as 


happy as kings!” especially if we awaken 
and take ourselves in hand and seek to 
find the mode and the field of expression 


that appeals most strongly to our own if- 
dividual tastes, interests, and abilities. 
We need to make a real effort to d0 
this, especially those who do not have t@ 
earn their daily bread, for the heaviness 
of deafness tends to make our minds 
grow numb. Of course, that which the 


average person hears through normal 


hearing is one of the greatest avenues 


mental stimulus; we lose most of this 


stimulus, so we especially need to 


ourselves against growing dull to the vital” 
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issues of life and human nature. This is 
best done through reading, study, and 
constructive thought. 

We must at all times guard ourselves 
from drifting away from an interest in 
and a sympathy with our fellow-men, 
those around us whose hearing is normal, 
for after all the human side of life is the 
most vital; it is the one side that keeps 
the spiritual nature awake, and the one 
side through which the spiritual nature 
may best grow and develop. 

Now, when we make up our minds to 
follow this course, to keep a vital interest 
in life and a vital hold upon ourselves, we 
find that we have turned our faces away 
from the “path of least resistance,’ and 
are really testing our own worth by start- 
ing out on the path, which, for want of a 
better name, we will call the “path of 
wise resistance.” We must be careful, 
now, to conserve and harbor our strength 
and not to waste it; for when we overtax 
ourselves beyond the limit of our own 
strength there is always a reaction for 
which our family and friends have to 
suffer, as well as we ourselves. 

The extreme nerve tension of deafness 
is so very great and constant that we need 
far more than other persons a time and a 
place where we can “let go” of ourselves, 
to absolutely relax, and then to get hold 
of ourselves again with a firmer and bet- 
ter-controlled grip than we had before. 
It is our duty to ourselves, as well as to 
others, to find or make a time and a place 
where we can do this very thing; and if 
we make a real business of it, if we ear- 
nestly and sincerely make a study of get- 
ting control of ourselves through first 
“letting go” in body, mind, and soul, re- 
laxing all tension in the assurance that 
we are for the time being alone and with- 
out danger of being interrupted, then 
after a few moments of complete and 
absolute relaxation we can put the grip 
upon self again and take hold of our 
problem and our life’s task. If we do 
this we shall find, little by little, that our 
spiritual strength is growing; it will show 
itself in a better poise and greater pa- 
tience with self and others. 

The burden of deafness may not grow 
any lighter ; but this course when followed 
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certainly helps to keep it from growing 
heavier, through enabling one to follow a 
course of self-discipline and training that 
leads to constructive thought. 

It is hard in the rush of long days and 
perhaps busy evenings to find time to do 
this. Ten or fifteen minutes before going 
to bed is perhaps the best time to devote 
one’s thoughts to it, not after you are in 
bed, for fear you are overcome with sleep 
before you have reviewed the whole se- 
ries of thought; for you must be sure to 
do the three necessary things: First, “let 
go”; second, relax—relax ‘absolutely in 
mind, body, and soul; third, get a good, 
firm hold of yourself, with a better con- 
trol than you have had. For this you 
need to be awake, wide awake in body, 
mind, and soul; so you must not drop off 
to sleep during the performance. 

Now, let us return to the subject of 
our talk this afternoon, which is you re- 
member, “What We May Choose to 
Make Our Deafness.” We see that there 
are two paths that we may follow, the 
one “the path of least resistance’ and the 
other “the path of wise resistance.” We 
can choose which one of these we wish to 
follow; the one of “least resistance” 
leads, as we all know, to selfishness, 
gloom, self-pity, with weak fears and suf- 
ferings. The other, that of “wise resist- 
ance,” leads to self-control, poise, pa- 
tience, sympathy, and a quality of cour- 
age that all must respect and appreciate. 

So it lies with us, each one of us, to 
choose which path we will follow. To 
prove what we really choose to make our 
deafness. Shall it be a thing that con- 
quers us, making us selfish, weak, and 
gloomy, or a thing that we can conquer, 
and through conquering prove to our- 
selves that we are growing stronger, bet- 
ter poised, and more truly filled with 
sympathy and courage? 

We must each one make the choice. 
We must each one live our life in accord 
with the choice. Our daily life will show 
which path we are walking, whether it be 
that of “least resistance” or that of “wise 
resistance.” At our next meeting we 
shall discuss more fully what the “path 
of wise resistance’’ may be. 


(To be continued ) 
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T IS scarcely necessary to state that 

the combination of letters is a false 
diphthong, not a succession of the respec- 
tive sounds, being used as in analogous 
cases to indicate a fricative substitute for 
a mute. 7h represents two distinct frica- 
tives, surd and sonant, corresponding ap- 
proximately to the mutes ¢ and d. It is 
easily determined by personal experiment 
that ¢ and d are formed by placing the 
tip of the tongue against the middle of 
the upper alveolar arch (gum) slightly 
above the central incisors, the edges of 
the tongue being at the same time spread 
against the lateral part of the alveolar 
arch, producing a practically air-tight oc- 
clusion, which is explosively relieved by 
withdrawing the tip of the tongue. The 
difference between ¢ and d is that char- 
acteristic of surds and sonants in general, 
and depends upon the relative tonicity 
of the muscles involved, with consequent 
differences in resonance of vibration. 

The statement that the two th sounds 
correspond approximately to t and d is 
due to the fact that the former require 
a fricative escape of air, either between 
the incisors or over their lower margins, 
according to personal differences of habit, 
depending somewhat upon differences of 
conformation of the arch and teeth. Ob- 
viously, if a person has no appreciable 
gap between the central incisors, he can 
produce the th sounds only by the latter 
method. S and z correspond more accu- 
rately to ¢ and d than the two th sounds. 
In lisping, there seems -to be some lack 
of muscular adjustability of the tongue, 
or a deformity of the alveolar arch, so 
that the closure cannot be made air-tight 
at the proper place. The tendency to 
change s and z into the th sounds (as 
noted in Spanish) is due to an advance- 
ment of the tip of the tongue. The dif- 
ficulty experienced by persons whose lan- 
guages lack the th sounds seems to be 
purely lack of practice in muscular con- 
trol at the exact spot required. It is 
often stated that the East Indian lan- 
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guages have linguo-dental mutes (special 
modifications of ¢ and d) corresponding 
exactly in location to the th sounds, 
Granting a lack of space between the 
central incisors, this is possible; but if 
such space exists to an appreciable ex- 
tent, the tip of the tongue must be directed 
so as to close the aperture in order to 
form an explosive mute. 

The th combination in English words 
has entered through two principal routes: 
the Anglo-Saxon, which, almost or quite 
alone of the various Teutonic languages, 
preserved the fricative correspondents of 
t and d; and the Greek, representing the 
single letter theta, which denoted the surd 
fricative, the sonant being absent in that 
language. Anglo-Saxon had two letters 
to represent the th sounds. Whether they 
were originally consistently used, each 


for one of these sounds, is not known: 


At any rate, so far as is known histori- 
cally and indicated by subsequent pro- 
nunciation in English, they were not used 
in a discriminating way. 

It has, therefore, seemed advisable to 
attempt to formulate the principles which 
govern the sonant and surd pronuncia- 
tions of th in modern English. In do- 
ing so a curious, though not unprece- 
dented, fact has been noticed: that most 
persons consistently pronounce the th 
sound in the same way in the same word, 
use both the sonant and the surd frica- 
tive correctly, yet many do not realize 
that there are actually two distinct sounds 
and cannot be made to appreciate the dif- 
ference in the pronunciation by them- 
selves or others. 

1. Th, representing Greek theta, almost 
invariably retains the original surd sound, 
though it is questionable whether this 
is more than a coincidence or due to ac 
cidental conformity to certain other rules 
which have nothing to do with etymo 
logic derivation. If it really does indicate 
a historic preservation of the original 
sound, it is almost unique, as very few 
Greek derivatives are pronounced in ac 
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cordance with the original sounds of the 
Greek letters, although we come pretty 
near to it for ph and at least go contrary 
to our native prejudices for ch. 

The proper name Thomas and even 
modern variants, like Thomson, are ex- 
ceptions, although anciently derived ad- 
jectives follow the original pronunciation 
of theta, while those formed from mod- 
ern proper names correspond to the name 
itself. The older practice was to give the 
t sound to phthisis and its derivatives, 
but present custom conforms to the gen- 
eral rule, although we do not pretend to 
pronounce the initial ph. Thyme is pro- 
nounced after the analogy of Thomas, 
but thymus and derivatives, referring to 
the gland, are regularly pronounced. 

In asthma and isthmus, th is silent. 

Otherwise, the only exception that I 
have noted to the preservation of the 
original sound of theta is in the word 
rhythm and its derivatives, and this usage 
is not universal. 

2. The pronunciation of th as t occurs 
in many foreign words, following the 
analogy or supposed analogy of the lan- 
guage of derivation. This applies largely 
to proper names or common nouns used 
as proper names—Thibet, Thiergarten, 
&e. In regard to the Hebrew name 
Esther, it is subject to debate whether 
the letter transcribed as th was pro- 
nounced like our th or like t. Thames 
would seem to be a thoroughly English 
proper name, whatever its ultimate source, 
but it follows the foreign analogy. 

3. Th initial, whether representing theta 
or not (with the exceptions already noted 
and to be discussed), whether followed 
by a vowel or a consonant, is pronounced 
surd (thin, thank, through, etc.). 

4. Th initial in the general class of de- 
monstrative words is pronounced sonant. 
This class includes the demonstrative or 
adjective pronouns as a starting point 
(this, that), and extends to the definite 
article and personal pronouns (thou, 
they), and ultimately to certain adverbs 
passing into conjunctive uses—then, there, 
thence, therefore, thus, than, though, etc. 
The only exception noticed is thither, in 
which the initial th seems usually to be 
pronounced surd. 
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5. Th final is usually’ surd, even if 
preceded by a consonant, as in month, 
warmth, length, and health, and even if 
the consonant is sonant, as in width and 
breadth. There are, however, many ex- 
ceptions, as smooth and with. There is 
a marked tendency to terminate an orig- 
inal noun with the surd sound, while 
the corresponding vey and secondary 
verbal nouns terminate’in a sonant sound. 
This is “indicated” in many instances by 
the use of an affixed silent e (bath, bathe, 
bather ; breath, breathe, breather ; teeth, 
teething, etc.). The verb mouth simi- 
larly changes to the sonant without the 
addition of the e indicator. Extempo- 
raneous verbs and corresponding nouns 
seem to show a tendency to preserve the 
original surd th, though there are not 
many examples to be adduced. For ex- 
ample, the act of applying laths to a house 
would be pronounced like the noun, and 
we would call the workman a lath-er, 
possibly to distinguish him from suds. 
The plural ending usually changes surd 
th to sonant, while the possessive singu- 
lar ending usually does not ; but there are 
exceptions, as months. 

6. The sound of th between vowels, or 
under similar circumstances where it 
could be taken either as the final sound 
of one syllable or the initial sound of 
another, follows the same rules as for 
initial or terminal sounds of words, al- 
though there are probably numerous ex- 
ceptions, and it is difficult to state a rule 
as to which syllable it belongs. 

In many instances, as in compounds 
and words containing well defined suf- 
fixes, there is no question as to how the 
word is to be analyzed, and the pro- 
nunciation seems to be quite consistent : 
al/though, un/thinkable, with/al, my- 
th/ology, bath/brick, haw/thorn, meth/ 
ane, wrath/y, leth/al. In others there 
are ample phonetic reasons, either for 
placing th in a given syllable or to as- 
similating it to the surdity or sonance 
of an adjoining consonant. In many 
instances these factors account for the 
preservation of the theta sound—e. g., 
esthetic, ichthyology, sthenic. The abhor- 
rence of the English language for a mono- 
syllable or accented terminal syllable end- 
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ing in a short vowel sound tends by ex- 
tension of the principle to place the th 
at the end of one syllable rather than 
the beginning of the next. Yet if the 
word is not clearly divisible into parts 
(compounds and stems with suffixes), th 
is usually sonant, especially between two 
vowels, including vocal r and /, as in 
mother, feather, etc. 

On the other hand, if the order is 
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vowel, consonant th, vowel th in the mid- 
dle of a word is taken as initial to. the 
following syllable and hence is surd, ag 
in Arthur, anther. Especially in proper 
names, even the sequence of long vowel 
th, vowel throws the th to the followi 

syllable and makes it surd (Hathor, Hia- 
watha, although in the latter, many claim 
that th is not a false diphthong, but 


t+h). 


A VACATION PUPIL* 


BY AUGUSTA HARMAN 


HE magazines arrived; also your 

kind letter was received. I thank 
you. I could not do without THE Vota 
Review. It is invaluable to me. Not 
only is THe Review of the greatest in- 
terest and benefit to me, but I appreciate 
the privilege of being a member of the 
Association most highly. 

I have a most interesting little vacation 
pupil. I am spending the summer in the 
country, at her home, 20 miles from the 
railroad. Her case is valuable as an in- 
stance of paralyzed tongue (or injury to 
muscles of tongue) relieved by massage 
and oral drill. 

Susie’s tongue lay stiff in the bed of 
her mouth ; she could not or did not move 
it. She was trying to talk before I came 
here, but could make no articulate sounds 
that could be understood by any one but 
her family. Now, by means of massage 
and tongue gymnastics, she has been en- 
abled to make all of the tongue move- 
ments except narrowing the tongue and 
thrusting it out. In two months’ teaching 
she has learned all of the elements of 
speech (those involving the tongue im- 
perfectly) and has acquired all easy 
words and many simple sentences. 

The family considered her deaf, and 
relatives outside of the house deemed her 
“mentally deficient.” I find that she is 
not deaf, merely hard of hearing, espe- 





*This interesting letter to the editor ap- 
peared too good to file away, so we present it 
here just as it was written on August 22. 


cially on damp days. Lip-reading, which 
you are aware is a part of our fourfold 
method of speech instruction, helps to 
remedy her deafness. As for any mental 
trouble, nothing could be farther from 
her case; but owing to injudicious man- 
agement, or lack of management, she is 
“spoiled.” The history of the case, as 
far as I have been able to gather it, is as 
follows: 

When Susie was three years old she 
was a bright, healthy child; she talked 
plainly and fluently. At that age she had 
pneumonia, from which she suffered 
greatly with a cough. This terrible cough, 
that racked and strangled her for several 
months, seemed to have injured severely 
her throat and tongue. Before she recov- 
ered she had an attack of bronchitis, 
caused by change of climate in removing 


from the distant, dry Northwest to the 


damp air of the tidewater South. 


Thus she lost the power of speech and 
Her mother~ 
does not know precisely when speech left 
her, because for so many months every” 
attempt to speak brought on those fright 
ful strangling paroxysms of coughing that 
the poor child just had to give up trying.” 
When the cough finally disappeared, she 
was still unable to articulate distinctly, 
though she was constantly trying to talk. 
At the age of five the parents took the 
child to a specialist of experience and 
He said that Susie was deaf; 
that she was exceedingly nervous; that” 


to some extent of hearing. 


success. 
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she did not speak intelligently because 
she had aphasia, or loss of speech, which 
is caused by some injury to the “speech 
center” in the brain. (In this case the 
injury might well be attributed to the 
rupture of blood vessels in violent cough- 
ing. ) The specialist said further that the 
child must be guarded from excitement 
and must not be sent to school or have 
lessons until she was twelve years old at 
the earliest. 

A physician, who was a guest at the 
house, resolved to secure a teacher of ‘the 
deaf for the little girl, now eight years 
old, feeling sure that she could be bene- 
fited. Consequently I came here. After 
thoroughly studying the child, I have 
ventured to differ from the specialist’s 
decision. ‘To test the deafness, I took 
out my little clicker given me by Dr. M., 
who said that whenever there was any 
hearing at all this sharp, clicking sound 
was sure to be audible to the patient. 
The child’s father had just said, “There, 
you see she is deaf ;” to which I replied, 
“T will show you whether she is deaf.” 
At the very first click of the instrument 
Susie turned her head. 

Previous to this I had observed that 
whenever I could hold her on my lap, 
speaking in my usual tone was sufficient ; 
she heard me. (You know I have rather 
a loud voice naturally.) Also, she could 
hear me when I spoke behind her, if she 
was aware of my presence. The diffi- 
culty was (and is) to get her attention; 
for when she is absorbed in sewing or 
any other play or occupation, I may call 
louder and yet louder without being able 
to make her hear. This is due, evidently, 
to mental absorption rather than to deaf- 
ness. Unless the words I used were fa- 
miliar she could not understand, even 
when standing near me and facing me, 
although she did hear. 

I knew she must be taught to recognize 
sounds—all sounds—then words and sen- 
tences ; that auricular work was fully as 
important as reading and writing and, to- 
gether with lip-reading, would remedy 
the dullness of hearing. It looks as if on 
account of this partial deafness the child 
has ceased to identify the sounds she 
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heard—a sound had lost all significance 
for her. Her ear must be reéducated to 
sounds, Partial deafness and want of 
mental alertness in regard to sound is my 
opinion on that point. I hope to be able 
to persuade Susie’s parents to have the 
adenoids removed, which I feel sure will 
quicken her sense of hearing. 

The specialist, though the kindest of 
men, frightened the child terribly by put- 
ting instruments into her mouth and nos- 
trils; she kicked and shrieked and sobbed 
so violently (her mother says) that he 
very naturally concluded that she was ex- 
tremely nervous. He could not under- 
stand the inarticulate sounds she made, 
and from that and the mother’s account 
of her illness and its effects he inferred 
that the trouble was aphasia. He never 
thought of examining the tongue, the in- 
jury to which is revealed by the use of 
the element drill. 

In regard to nervousness, Susie is at 
present an unusually strong and healthy 
child—“a regular tomboy,” racing all 
over the farm, wading at the beach, gath- 
ering vegetables, and climbing trees. 
While she is running wild in this manner, 
and also when playing dolls and at other 
occupations of her own choice, she is per- 
fectly calm, serene, and gentle. Even at 
lessons, whenever she has been coaxed 
into some degree of complaisance, she is 
quiet and serene. No amount of pound- 
ing and rough play at the hands of her 
little brother, no bruises and other hurts 
to her bare feet, ever ruffles her serenity; 
in fact, nothing does except not getting 
her own way. Besides this, she is never 
startled, never trembles, is never fright- 
ened by dogs or strangers; she is un- 
afraid in the dark and perfectly fearless 
in the water, diving and swimming with 
great enjoyment. In addition to this, she 
does not seem tired, even after a long 
siege of lessons (two hours). She smiles 
the sweetest smile and straightway ap- 
plies herself to doll dressmaking, or some 
other form of busy work. In fact, I have 
never seen her behave as if she were tired 
at any time. 

From all these indications I conclude 
that the child is not nervous. When Su- 
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sie’s wishes are crossed, she cries and 
screams until the family yield to her de- 
sires. Owing to the specialist’s warning 
on the ground of nervousness, the mother 
has always been afraid to control the 
child or teach her anything. The physi- 
cian-visitor, however, thought it a shame 
for a little girl to “grow up wild,” and 
suggested that the mother attempt a little 
teaching herself. The mother, being only 
too anxious to do what she could for the 
poor child, taught her to copy numerals 
and sentences in script (of the meaning 
of which the child had not the slightest 
idea ) ; also to sew on the machine and to 
wash and iron doll clothes. 

When first I began the lessons the little 
girl was very restive; I had to hold her 
tightly for the lesson in elements, and at 
the first rest or recess she was off like a 
bird to the most distant part of the farm 
and did not reappear till dinner time. 
Next she took to screaming after a short 
period at lessons; whereupon her mother 
would come in hastily, saying that Susie 
must be dismissed ; excitement was dan- 
gerous, etc. 

After awhile the parents began to see 
that no progress could be made in -this 
way, and then Susie’s mother bribed her 
with material for the doll’s clothes, rib- 
bon, and with trinkets. But at last she 
gave the child to understand that she 
would get a whipping if she did not stop 
crying and attend to lessons; then the 
little girl settled down quietly to learn. 
The most serious obstacle to her educa- 
tion is that she has never learned to obey. 
Of course, she cannot understand that 
tongue control is a matter of vital impor- 
tance to her. I wish that all parents 
could realize that the habit of obedience 
is extremely desirable in the case of 
afflicted children. 

The family communicate with Susie by 
the use of words instead of sentences, as 
described in Miss Leonard’s excellent 
article in THe Voitta Revizw. Thus her 
father said yesterday: “Susie, basin, ba- 
sin, basin, basin,’ repeating the single 
word emphatically ; then she flew off to 
get the basin. I am endeavoring to show 
them the necessity of speaking to her in 
short but complete sentences. The most 
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difficult thing for her to understand is the 
interrogative form of sentence, because 
up to the present time she has been aware 
of words only. 

I read stories and Mother Goose 
rhymes to her; I show her pictures and 
ask questions. She asks many questions, 
too, but not correctly. I correct hep 
speech and help her struggling utterance, 
The sounds pronounced without the use 
of the tongue the child speaks plainly— 
that is, if one insists upon it—as, for ex- 
ample, p, b, w, wh, f, and even th and ch. 
With assistance she gets k, g, ng, t, and d, 
S and sh are the most difficult of sounds; 
she has never gotten good ones. 

Sense training and directed play are 
not as necessary in her case as in the ordi- 
nary deaf child, for she has concentration 
and application already. So I use draw- 
ing and such employments rather for ree- 
reation between lessons than for their 
usual pedagogical ends. To such an ex- 
tent can she concentrate her attention that 
lip-reading, as well as other work de- 
manding close attention, is no trouble to 
her, and she has already caught up with 
her perfectly normal younger brother. 

My little pupil is a very pretty, lovable 
child, exceedingly bright and energetic. 
I feel sure that after a year of special 
training somewhere under authority, 
preferably away from home, she will be 
able to attend the public school. Lip- 
reading will take the place of hearing, 
and hearing itself may become normal 
after the removal of the adenoids. 

Though I have not accomplished nearly 
what I might have done had the little girl 
been docile and obedient, or had the par- 
ents been willing from the start to have 
her submit to the tedium of school, yet I 
feel compersated to think that the “deaf 
aphasic patient” is transformed into a 
bright little girl, with all the joys and con- 
quests of the intellectual life before her. 





Miss Juliet D. Clark has arranged to give 


the normal training course at the Boston School — 


of Lip-Reading, 602 Huntington Chambers, 
Boston, which the late Mr. E. B. Nitchie ex- 
pected to have given. 
so rapidly in the number of pupils that Miss 


Crain has prevailed upon Miss Martha L. 4 : 


Drake to join her staff. 


This school has grown — 











IS ESPERANTO A FAILURE? * 


Considerable attention has of late been 
given to the Esperanto language. The 
recent death of Zamenhof, its inventor, 
naturally called forth many discussions, 
favorable and unfavorable, in the daily 
press. The Rochester Post Express be- 
lieves that Esperanto, the first and most 
successful of artificial languages, has 
clearly demonstrated the fact that “no 
such made-to-order tongues have any im- 
portant uses in the world.” Jargons like 
Hindustani and Yiddish, it admits, serve 
a purpose, but deliberate attempts at lan- 
guage manufacture are a failure. 

“Languages grow, and there is about as 
much difference between a natural tree 
and an imitation tree as there is between 
English and any of the invented tongues. 
All of them without exception—Espe- 
ranto, Ido (which attempted to improve 
upon it), Volapuk, Bolak, Ro, and the rest 
of them—are inherently, incurably crude 
and grotesque. The noblest passage in 
the literature of any people is a joke 
when rewritten in any one of these gib- 
berish tongues. All the glorious past of 
words—their associations, suggestions, 
their beauty and romance—are lost in 
these hodgepodge, dog-Latin languages. 
The Lord’s Prayer, a Milton sonnet, a 
Burns song, lose as much by reproduction 
into Esperanto as the forests would lose 
if all their boles and branches were made 
straight and their infinite diversity of 
leafage reduced to round, square, and 
triangular forms.” 

On the other hand, there is a letter by 
Joseph Silbernik, New York delegate of 
the Universal Esperanto Association, 
which appeared in the New York Sun, 
and indicates without any doubt that Es- 
peranto is at all events not a “dead issue.” 
It tells of the Esperanto movement in 
France and suggests the consultation of 
a Parisian telephone directory. 

“Nearly half a column of this mystic 
book is devoted to Esperanto groups, Es- 
peranto classes, Esperanto clubs, Espe- 
ranto societies, Esperanto periodicals, Es- 








peranto institutes, Esperanto gospels, and 





*From America. 
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Esperanto Catholic prayer books. There 
are Esperanto lead pencils, Esperanto 
stationery, Esperanto watches, and last, 
but by no means least, Esperanto whisky, 
called viskio.” 

Esperanto, the writer continues, counts 
among its devoted promoters the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who presided in person 
at two Catholic international Esperanto 
congresses, both held at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Paris and to both of which the 
Pope sent his blessing. The “awful Es- 
peranto virus” has attacked one “immor- 
tal” and several Senators, while shortly 
before the cutbreak of the war there were 
forty Esperantists in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Worse than that, “it attacked 
Rollet d’Isle, the chief engineer of the 
French navy, who—if you have tears, 
prepare to shed them now—has been 
afflicted by the Esperanto virus to such 
an extent as to become the secretary of 
the Scienca Asocio.” He is likewise as- 
sistant editor of the Scienca Gazeto, the 
Esperanto organ, to which General Se- 
bert, member of the French Academy of 
Science, is a regular contributor. Even 
the hard - headed mathematician, Prof. 
Charles Bourlet, whose text-books are 
used in the French academies to the ex- 
clusion of all others, was not proof 
“against the bacillus of this silly cult.” 

“Of course, after seeing the havoc 
played by Esperanto in the ranks of the 
matter-of-fact scientists, what chance had 
mere litterateurs? So publicists, novel- 
ists, and playwrights just caved in at the 
first whiff, the worst victims having been 
poor Tristan Bernard, poor Abel Her- 
mant, and poor, poor Alexandre Hepp, 
who before the war, assisted by a hun- 
dred or so of other victims, used to be 
let loose once a month in the Sorbonne, 
and used to make the nights hideous with 
their Esperanto ravings.” 

So the Esperantist delegate blithely pro- 
ceeds with his clever defense and shows 
how the virus crossed the Atlantic and at- 
tacked such men as Dr. D. O. S. Lowell, 
headmaster of the Roxbury Latin School; 
Henry W. Fisher, superintending engi- 
neer of the Standard Underground Cable 
Company; Dr. Frederick G. Cottrell, 
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chief metallurgist, Bureau of Mines, and 
other “weaklings.” He has proved his 
point, that Esperanto is not an abandoned 
cause, but has its banners and its lances 
in the field. 


HOW HELPFUL IS GOOD 
SPEECH * 


Speech is an art which must in every 
case be laboriously acquired through 
months and years. One must learn to 
control voice and body, to co-ordinate 
sounds with movements and gestures, in 
order to make one’s personality effective. 
Unfortunately the child in the home suf- 
fers from lack of care in the speech of 
his parents. Even among our educated 
classes, grammar seems often to be un- 
heard of, and effectiveness of speech is 
secured by the use of slang and expres- 
sions that have only a short time before 
found origin in the gutter. 

From this category of vocal sinners I 
cannot omit the doctor, much as I should 
like to do so. Some months ago a writer 
in The Medical Record scored the pro- 
fession very justly for this lack of refine- 
ment. “In everyday life,” ran this edi- 
torial, “the quack with his polished man- 
ners and trained voice makes a profound 
impression, while the highly trained doc- 
tor without this is unnoticed. There is 
nothing more important in the medical 
college and in the training of medical 
students than voice culture.” 

If the success or failure of a physician 
is, in some cases at least, determined by 
his tongue, how much more important is 
this matter of speech to the nurse, who 
must be constantly with the patient, and 
whose every look and_ gesture are 
watched—targets for criticism, silent or 
open! It is said that in some hospitals 
this question of refined, pleasing speech 
has become a part of the nurse’s course 
of training, and that she is demerited for 
disregard of the principles as set forth by 
her teachers. Although I have no per- 





* From an article in The Nurse, for October: 
“The Voice at the Bedside,” by Irving W. 
Voorhees. 


* ventionalism about her. 





sonal knowledge of these hospitals, it is 
certainly a consummation devoutly to be 
wished that every one who comes into the 
sick room should know how to speak 
softly and agreeably. 

The nurse is at a very great disadvan- 
tage if she has been brought up in sur- 
roundings where refinement in manner 
and speech were unknown, for in such a 
case she has no standard for comparison, 
and is likely to think that her own way of 
expression is unique or smart or an evi- 
dence of her indifference to the cold con- 
To overcome 
this drawback is one of the most difficult 
things that she will ever be called upon 
to do; but much can be gained by inter- 
course with those who have been more 
fortunate in early life, especially if some 
friend can be found who seems to em- 
body the essentials of careful modulation 
of tone and sustained vocal power. This 
is a matter which must at times be 
worked out with a teacher of expression; 
in fact, it would be advantageous to most 
of us if we could enjoy the skilled. direc- 
tion of a vocal teacher until we had 
learned how to place the tone so as to 
make it effective. as 

Is it not worth while for the nurse at 
the bedside to think carefully and seek 
the way by which she can make her 
speech most effective? She should learn 
to listen to the expression of her own 
thoughts as others must listen to them 
and see if they seem to convey her exact 
meaning. Then will she begin to exert 
the greatest influence not over her patient 
alone, but over all with whom she comes 
in contact. 


Miss Alma Chapin writes: “The report of 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, on the public school sur- 
vey recently conducted in San Francisco, con- 
tains the following reference to the San Fran- 
cisco Oral Day School for the Deaf: “A small 
but gocd beginning has been made in the in- 
struction provided for the deaf. Three rooms 
in the Golden Gate Schcol were found devoted 
to the education of the deaf children. The 
work observed in these rooms was excellent 
from every standpoint.’ Since this survey was 
made a fourth class has been added.” 
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LEARNING BY IMITATION 


LEARNING BY IMITATION* 


Play would appear, then, as an instinct 
in every normal offspring as soon as its 
organs were sufficiently strong to engage 
in activities beyond the taking in of food. 
As to the form which play takes in each 
species, an intimation has already been 
given through the term heredity. Every 
animal is born with certain predisposi- 
tions, both physical and mental. The 
duckling naturally takes to the water, just 
as the young robin takes to flying. Some 
of the activities do not have to be learned 
because they are instinctive. Others have 
to be learned, and in proportion as adult 
activities are to be more varied and nu- 
merous, a longer period of apprenticeship 
or, technically speaking, of infancy is re- 
quired. Given, then, certain predisposi- 
tions, the young will naturally acquire 
skill in those activities most quickly and 
accurately in which its species excels. 
Other activities will have to be learned 
more slowly and with greater effort. We 
learn to walk without much instruction, 
but we acquire a knowledge of higher 
mathematics only after many years of 
study. 

Imitation is one of the principal meth- 
ods by which we learn to play. The 
young almost invariably imitate activities 
performed by their elders. Their heredity 
predisposes them in this direction, and 
their environment sets the example along 
the same line. The two thus work to- 
gether to produce and perfect racial ac- 
tivities. Herein lies the possibility for de- 
veloping intelligence. The animal whose 
adult life consists in the performance of 
few activities has, as a rule, well-devel- 
oped instincts and needs but little teach- 
ing. A human being whose activities may 
take thousands of forms must spend 
much time in learning by imitation. The 
vast majority of our activities are learned 
that way. Correct speech, correct man- 
ners, even correct words and reasoning, 
are learned that way. Imitation, how- 
ever, calls for a constant exercise of 
choice and judgment, because the models 


i From “Theories of Play,” by Rudolph M. 
Binder, in Studies in Social Progress. 
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set before us are varied and numerous. 
Discretion is called for to select what is 
beneficial. 


STRAIGHTENING THE SPINE* 


When indoor work begins in the fall 
the different exercises are carefully ex- 
plained; the girls are shown what each 
exercise is to accomplish and how unless 
it is done in just the right way their 
efforts will do harm rather than good. 
They have already been told, and they 
hear the words often, that they must work 
for “chest high, neck back, back flat,” so 
when they see for themselves that a cer- 
tain particular exercise tends to decrease 
the lumbar curve, every girl who knows 
she has a hollow back puts all her ener- 
gies into that particular exercise. In all 
this our motto is, “If you don’t know why 
you are doing an exercise, come and find 
out.” To some of the girls it comes as a 
surprise that there is a reason! As soon 
as any girl shows marked improvement 
her original posture tracing is produced 
and, with her consent, shown to the class. 
Seeing the girl standing there proudly 
erect and comparing her with the slovenly 
outline of the original picture, the girls 
see for themselves what can be accom- 
plished by patient endeavor and turn to 
their own work with new zeal. At such 
times the instructors are always kept 
busy with requests for assistance; also, 
as soon as a girl is promoted to regular 
class work her posture tracing—before 
and after—occupies the place of honor 
for all to see. By such simple means is 
the interest maintained. 

Now, a few words as to the exercises 
used. At the beginning the greater part 
of the exercises are taken in the cross-leg 
sitting position or while lying on the 
mats, for the simple reason that the girls 








*From “Individual Prescription Work at 
Smith College,” by Marion Shepard, M. D., As- 
sistant Physician Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., being a paper read before the Women’s 
Section of the Twenty-first Annual Convention 
of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 5, 1917, and pub- 
lished in full in American Physical Education 
Review, for June. 
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are physically unable to assume a good 
position or to maintain it long enough to 
profit by a given exercise. This cross-leg 
sitting position fixes the lumbar spine, so 
that it is nearly impossible to hollow the 
back, as so often happens when a girl first 
tries to carry head and chest correctly. 
Arm exercises of various kinds, trunk 
bending, neck stretching backward, and 
chest raising are all taken from this start- 
ing point, while most of the abdominal 
exercises are taken from the lying posi- 
tion. Brief periods of rest are intro- 
duced, for the girls tire quickly. When 
the students have gained control of the 
upper half of the body, the class begins 
to take more of its work in the erect posi- 
tion, but throughout the emphasis is heav- 
iest on the posture itself rather than on 
the exercise. 

By this time the students are hard at 
work on their individual exercises. For 
structural scoliosis per se we attempt to 
do little except in the way of posture, 
feeling that it is not practicable here. 
For functional scoliosis we do chiefly 
symmetrical work, except in well-marked 
cases, when a little asymmetrical work is 
done under close supervision. What we 
do attempt is to discover the particular 
habit which is at the root of the trouble 
and which if undiscovered may counter- 
act all our work. Considerable patience 
and keen observation are needed to detect 
some of the causative habits, but unless 
they are found and removed little real 
progress can be made. Here is another 
instance when all college girls are from 
Missouri; “they require to be shown.” 
Don’t misunderstand me; they will listen 
courteously while you tell them that 
standing on the right foot, for example, 
will increase their left total curve, but the 
habit persists; but once let them feel the 
spine of a fellow-student slip under their 
fingers, as she sways her weight comfort- 
ably over to her right foot; let you assure 
- them that their spines curve in the very 
same way, but with this difference: that 
theirs do not return to the straight posi- 
tion when they stand on two feet, and 
quick as a flash from each girl will come 
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the question, “But how can I make mine 
straight?” And the answer is, “Take 
your exercises, stand on both feet, and 
always and forever stretch!” 


LEARNING TO SERVE 


The war is going to modify those ma- 
terial and mechanical features of educa- 
tion on which we have laid far too much 
stress in our modern and material world, 





It means that while men are learning to 


die and women are learning to suffer, 
that everybody is learning to serve; that 
everybody is learning to make the most 


of things and to go without things they 


had before; that something of a great 
mysterious beyond is creeping into our 
lives and is making itself felt for the en- 
nobling and strengthening of all the vir- 
tues of humanity, for it is the call for 
the best that is in us and brings out the 
best that is in us. It brings us pleasure, 
storm, and sacrifice; it brings suffering 
and it is going to remain.—From the ad- 
dress of AMy A. BerNarpy, of the Sec 
retaryship of Civil Affairs of the Italian 
War Zone at the 53d University Convo- 
cation. 


LOVE FOR THE TRUTH 


The message of the European war and 
the suffering of our countrymen have 


taught us this, and it is a lesson which I 


believe we shall all incorporate in our 
school tradition: that by the small inei- 
dent and by attention to small details, by 
accurate work, by the passion and love 
for minutiz, we shall enlarge the horizon 
of those we have to teach, so that old 
quarrels between nations that should be 


friendly vanish as they are seen in their 


true proportion, and a new people will 


be built up that will lay a firm hold— 


upon true principles of government and — 


thereby secure the healthy progress of 


mankind.—From the address of Prof. 


GEOFFREY BUTLER, 


at the 53d University Convocation. 


FFI Dean of Corpus — 
Christi College, Cambridge University,.— 
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HOW TO HELP ONE WHO IS STUDYING LIP-READING 





BY ELLEN M. TRILL 


NE winter evening many years ago 
the Philharmonic Society of M ; 
a small town in the south of England, 
was rehearsing with Herr $ , its 
leader. (I did not at that time belong to 
the society, but later on joined it and 
took great interest in it under another 
conductor.) On the evening in question 
the attendance was small, and the lack 
of interest puzzled and irritated Herr 
S The poor man little knew how 
much his own brusquerie and want of 
tact had to do with that lack. Nothing 
seemed to go right, and at last Herr 
S , whose command of English and 
of his temper was alike defective, gave 
vent to his discouragement and vexation 
in a long tirade of fault-finding for want 
of enthusiasm and musical short-com- 
ings, winding up with the words, meant 
perhaps, as a clumsy apology to his 
long-suffering hearers, “J shpeak to de 
absent!” The little incident, related to 
me by one who was there, and laughed 
over merrily by us both, would have long 
ago faded from memory but for the un- 
conscious drollery of that expression. 
Oh, those “absents!”’ If we could but 
reach them! If one could but do it here 
and now’! Shall I make the effort, futile 
though it may appear, and trust to some 
kind fate to speed my message to at least 
a few of those for whom it is intended? 
I will enter my plea in hope. Dear 
“Absents,” you in whose homes there is 
one whose ears are dulled to the quick 
music of life that gladdens you in speech 
of friend, in laughter of childhood, in 
song of bird, it is to you I fain would 
speak; it is your attention that I plead 
for with all the personal earnestness born 
of suffering seeking relief, for I too am 
one of the hard of hearing. 
“Suffering!” quoth one of you. “No; 
that is surely too strong a word. ‘Depri- 
vation’ we grant; but voy have no physi- 
cal pain; so why speak of ‘suffering? 
No doubt it is a bit dull for you, but 
deafness cannot be as bad as all that!” 
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[ verily believe this is the ordinary 
view. Indeed, I am by no means sure but 
that years ago, when | could hear well, 
and never dreamed of losing the gift of 
hearing, that I did not regard the deaf 
in just this way myself. Dearly have I 
bought a deeper, truer knowledge! How 
gladly and thankfully would I now do 
something, little though it may be, to 
change your point of view into active 
sympathy and practical help. These are 
my desiderata. How can they be at- 
tained? 

I would say, in the first place, that to 
have intelligent sympathy, one must truly 
understand, one must feel with the suf- 
ferer. Let me invite you to a simple ex- 
periment. Make yourself deaf for one 
day by stopping your ears with generous 
wads of jeweler’s cotton. Do it thor- 
oughly, and persevere for the allotted 
time. I venture to predict that before 
evening comes your attitude toward the 
deaf will be vastly changed, and you will 
remove those hateful wads with a feeling 
of thankfulness for your unimpaired 
hearing such as you never experienced 
before ! 

I have, however, little hope that any 
one will try my experiment. “It would 
be too inconvenient,” vou say. Truly it 
would; but please remember that all our 
days are just like that—without hope of 
recovery (for alas! that is very rare), 
and thus for most of us there is no pros- 
pect but that of increasing infirmity. 

Now, let us, as the children say, “make 
believe” that you have made up your 
mind to the experiment, and we will sup- 
pose that Sunday is the day chosen. You 
go to church as usual, but no words of 
prayer or sermon reaches your ears. Per- 
haps in a dim-distant way you hear the 
hymns, but the organ to which you gen- 
erally listen with so much pleasure is al- 
most if not quite silent ; in fact, the serv- 
ice is little more than dumb show, and 
even private devotion is hindered because 
you must be on the watch lest you make 
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yourself conspicuous by failing to kneel 
or rise or sit at the appointed times. You 
generally exchange cordial greetings with 
friends and fellow-worshippers on com- 
ing out, but this day—supposing them to 
know you are deaf, though only pro tem— 
they will merely shake hands, and some 
timid souls will even shrink from that. 
Will you not feel yourself an outsider? 
I will not stress my point and take you 
in fancy through all the day, but leave 
you to think how dull it would be; how 
you would miss the cheerful, spontaneous 
flow of conversation with your family 
and friends; the few words that would 
reach you having to be shouted in your 
ear; but these would be few, indeed, for 
as a rule people do not even try to talk 
to the deaf. You would have been a 
spectator at life’s feast instead of a 
guest; and if you imagination is vivid 
enough to carry the experience of one day 
into months and years, I do not think 
you would ever again question the use 
of the term “suffering” as applied to deaf- 
ness. “The spirit of a man will sustain 
his infirmity ; but a wounded spirit, who 
can bear?” 

Dear “Absents,” have I succeeded in 
any measure in making you see it all as 
we do? And can you wonder that the 
deaf are sometimes sad? Left so much 
to themselves as they are, tacitly avoided 
very often, never unconscious of their 
limitation, except when alone, should 
you not rather praise them for a fair 
show of cheerfulness and try to make life 
as interesting for them as you can? My 
endeavor thus far has been to arouse your 
active sympathy, and I would now fol- 
low on to an aspect of practical help, 
which has perhaps hitherto escaped at- 
tention. I am assuming that the deaf 
one in your home has already taken at 
least the first steps in the most obvious 
means for the alleviation of deafness, 
namely, the studv of lip-reading. It is 


not my purpose just now to enlarge upon 
the benefits accruing from this study be- 
cause, happily, they are beginning to be 
well understood. All I would say is that 
wherever the possibility of taking lessons 
exists it should by no means be neglected ; 
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no hearing device can possibly equal the 
new power thus acquired. It is, however, 
important to remember that practise in 
lip-reading is absolutely essential to pro. 
ficiency, just as in the study of music; 
but the lip-reader has a peculiar difficulty 
to encounter, inasmuch as he cannot prac 
tise alone. Mirror practise, though use 
ful in the earlier stages, cannot accom 
plish much. What then can be done? J 
refer especially to the case of those who 
live at a distance from the large centers, 
with their established schools of lip-read- 
ing, and who are consequently not in 
touch with the teacher whose lessons 
were such a delight and encouragement, 
opening up to us, as they did, vistas of 
restored power of intercourse, and asa 
result of this the joy of resuming, to 
some extent at least, our former place 
in our little world. 

Are we then debarred from further 
progress in our already beloved art, ex- 
cept such as comes from watching the 
lips of those with whom we happen to 
come in contact? This alone does not 
meet our wants or satisfy our ambition, 
Right here is where we want your help, 
Will you not give us that help for at” 
least ten minutes a day? Surely the 
busiest woman could do that, provided 
she have love enough and sympathy” 
enough to make her want to do it! It 
is nothing formidable we ask—nothing 
that necessitates special training. It is” 
only to go over an exercise in sentence 
practise with us from one of our text” 
books every day, and, may be, when you” 
can spare a little longer time, to read a 
short simply worded story, or better still, 
relate it to us in your own words. That- 


is all—unless I add that it would be a” 


further and most valuable help to talk” 
to us a little more. Don’t let us remain 
silent by the hour together. We are only” 


too apt to do it, and habits, like weeds,” 


“grow apace.” ‘Take the trouble to make” 
conversation, though it may be a fag to” 


do so, and you will soon find we learn” 


to read your lips with ease. You will” 
be repaid a theusand fold, not only by 
our gratitude and your own recognition 
of the new brightness and hope you are 


a 
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bringing into our lives and the interest 
ou will feel in our growing proficiency, 
but by the consciousness that every act 
of patient kindness enriches the giver. 
Personal service, so. nearly akin to mercy, 
“ig twice blessed; it blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes.” 

Last, but not least, offer your help. 
Do not wait till it is asked for. We who 
are deaf are very sensitive—unduly so, 
perhaps—and hate to think we may be 
intruding our own concerns at an incon- 
venient season. If you can arrange a 
regular hour for the lip-reading practise, 
by all means do so; it will simplify mat- 
ters very much. Your student will so 
gladly meet you with suggestions as to 
method; the great thing is the giving 
your time. 

Christmas is near at hand and we are 
all planning gifts for our dear ones. May 
I offer you a hint as to a novel Christ- 
mas gift to a deaf friend? Let it be 
an envelope containing a slip of paper 
with these words: 

I. O. U. during 1918 a quarter of an 
hour’s daily help with your lip-reading. 
(Signed ) 

It’s up to you to try it and see how 
much it will be appreciated. I can think 
of hardly anything that would give me 
so much pleasure. 

Mothers, wives, sisters of America, 
your noble “boys” who have gone or 
are going to the front will be coming 
back to you, not all of them scatheless 
from the terrible strife. Some—not 
many, God grant—may be deafened from 
shell-shock. Get ready to help them if 
the need should arise. Begin now! 








Whoso in this world of sorrow 
Strives to ease another’s load, 

Straightway finds his own is lightened 
By the power of God. 


The Omaha School of Lip-Reading offers 
courses of instruction to adults who are handi- 
capped by any degree of deafness. The work 
may be begun any time. The slightly deaf will 
find it to their advantage to master the art of 
lip-reading before deafness becomes a source 
of embarrassment. “For the totally deaf, lip- 
reading is the only resource.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, by 
Thomas Kilby Smith. Preface by Walter 
George Smith, with map and _ illustrations. 
Small octavo, 342 pages, cloth, $1. The Encylo- 
pedia Press, New York City. 

This excellent reference book is the first of 
a proposed series of handbooks designed to 
serve as a guide for all who desire to make a 
more comprehensive study of the growth and 
functions of the respective States. The pref- 
ace is worthy of the good work done by the 
author in briefly presenting in interesting form 
events that have led to existing phases in all 
walks of life, in showing how and why the 
rich Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has de- 
veloped and who have been the prime movers 
in all that affected its welfare. The chapters 
are well indexed and there is a helpful bibli- 
ography. But it is to be regretted that the 
author classified the Mt. Airy School for the 
Deaf (the leading, the largest, and the most 
progressive State school in the world) under 
“Schools for Defectives,” on page 223, and 
omitted any reference in that chapter to the 
other schools for the deaf. Then, under 
“Charitable Institutions,” there is a brief ref- 
erence on page 258, in the same paragraph 
with the feeble-minded and the criminal class, 
to.other schools for the deaf. Let us hope 
that in the coming handbooks schools for the 
deaf will be properly placed under educational 
institutions, and that the respective authors 
will endeavor to present a clearer view of all 
that has been done in behalf of the deaf, and 
accurately state when this educational work 
began. 





“Bugle Calls of Liberty, Our National Reader 
of Patriotism,” by Gertrude Van Duyn South- 
worth and Paul Mayo Paine, M. A. Contains 
notable utterances on love of country, liberty 
and defending-one’s country. 179 pages, illus- 
trated. Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., 
Syracuse, New York. 


THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL 


The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, Vol. 27, Part 1, contain a long and 
very interesting account of the Round Hill 
School, conducted at Northampton, Mass., from 
1823 to 1834. The schocl was founded by 
George Bancroft on the site now occupied by 
Clarke School, and was intended to give in- 
dividual instruction and training, including 
physical training, as far as possible. 





The American Journal of Care for Cripples, 
New York, has reprinted from the Contem- 
porary Review the article by Thomas Hannan, 
“Technical Schools for Maimed ‘Soldiers: 
L’Ecole Joffre, at Lyons,” and L. G. Brock’s 
article “The Re-education of the Disabled,” 
from the Nineteenth Century and After. 



























RANCHES of the Reconstruction 

Services of the Industrial Union for 
the Deaf, 687 Boylston street, Boston, 
have been organized in New York City, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Newark, and San 
Francisco and are prepared to render aid 
whenever called upon to do so. Other 
branches are now in process of organiza- 
tion in New Orleans, Milwaukee, Toledo, 
Syracuse, Minneapolis, Washington, and 
other cities. The personnel of the vari- 
ous services follow: 

In New York City there is a strong 
service under a board of directors, which 
consists of six members. Mrs. John Pey- 
ton Clark acts as secretary of the service 
and Miss Pattie Thomason as chairman 
of the board of directors. Each member 
is in charge of one phase of the work: 
Miss Thomason, of the Preservation of 
Speech ; Dr. Harold Hays (in active serv- 
ice in France), the securing of records; 
Miss Mary Dugane, of the Lip-Reading ; 
Mr. John Dutton Wright, of Re-educa- 
tion of Hearing, and Mr. W. J. Curtis, 
of Publicity. Dr. Gorham Bacon is the 
otologist for the New York branch, and 
that service is planning to work through 
the National League for Women’s Serv- 
ice, the Committee on War Work of Co- 
lumbia University, the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on National Defense, and the 
Women’s City Club of New York. By 
interesting many labor leaders in the 
work also, they anticipate that a perma- 
nent benefit will accrue from an activity 
which was begun to meet emergency 
conditions, 

The Brooklyn service, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mary Woodrow, 283 Carl- 
ton avenue, has established three units at 
the present time, Doctors C. G. Crane and 
Lefferts McClelland acting as otologists. 
The Brooklyn branch has confined its 
efforts almost entirely to the naval field, 
and has arranged to give service at the 
Brooklyn Naval Hospital, Navy Station 
No. 5, and the Naval Branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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Miss Grace L. Wright, in charge of the 


Newark service, is working entirely” 


through the State Board of Education, 
under whose jurisdiction are the school 
for the deaf, the League for the Hard of 
Hearing, and the Board for Vocational 
Provision. 

Plans in Chicago are being carried out 
by Miss Helen M. Gebhart, 634 Fine Arts 
building, who has already established one 
unit, under the local Red Cross Chapter, 
and is now organizing her board of di- 
rectors and general personnel. 

Miss Coralie Kenfield, 915 Shreve 
building, San Francisco, has secured the 
active co-operation of Dr. Cullen F. 
Welty, formerly president of the State 
Medical Society and who is particularly 
interested in the teaching of lip-reading. 

The headquarters, at Boston, has en- 
deavored in every way to secure reliable 
statistics in regard to war deafness im 
Canada and from abroad. 






















Following are — 


some statements taken from the English — 


journal, Recalled to Life, for June, 1917: 

Of the total number of deaf in hos- 
pitals in England, it appears that some 25 
per cent owe their disability to gunshot 
or other injuries. Dr. 
who has a wide experience and is inter- 


Dundas Grant, © 


ested in this class, has been kind enough ~ 


to supply the following remarks with re- 
gard to the problems they present: 


“The frequency with which deafness — 


occurs in war is shown by the returns 
from 12 of our military hospitals with 
regard to a total of 67,799 patients in all, 


out of whom 919, or 1.4 per cent, suffered ~ 


from some form of deafness. Of these, 


326 were registered as probably incurable, 


making 35.7 per cent out of the total 
cases of deafness, or 0.48 per cent out of 
the total number of hospital patients. 
From what number of troops this num- 
ber of casualties was drawn can only be 
very roughly conjectured.” 


eu Anas 


Napa ai pris panreese hak Mtr’ 


Staff Surgeon Albrecht, of Halle, re- : 


ceived from two German Army Corps 











(ab hostibus doceri)* 2,013 cases of dis- 
ease or injury to the ear from the middle 
of February to the middle of June. Out 
of the total of about 80,000 men that 
would give 2.5 per cent for the four 
months, or 7.5 per cent in the year. The 
communication referred to is devoted to 
the consideration of the cases in which 
the deafness was due to the action of the 
explosion (shell concussion) without vis- 
ible injury. This occurred in 273, or 
13.50 per cent of the “ear cases.” 

In the 1&th regiment of the French 
army, Professor Moure has had under 
his care at Bordeaux, from November, 
1914, to February 1, 1917, 8,833 cases 
in the hospitals (and as out-patients, 
15,301). Of the former, about one-half 
were cases of disease or injury of the 
ear. Of these, 8,575 were discharged as 
cured, leaving 258, say 179 ear cases, as 
uncured. To produce this result, the re- 
sources of medical treatment were ulti- 
mately supplemented by the installation 
of a department for auditory and phona- 
tory re-education, in which, however, the 
majority of the cases were naturally 
those of disorders of the voice (aphonia, 
mutism, stammering, etc.). 

The term deaf is among us employed 
to describe those who are dull of hearing 
as well as those who have no hearing 
power at all. In this respect the German 
use of the term is different and perhaps 
more precise, a strong distinction being 
made between the “schwerhorig” (dull 
of hearing) and the “taub” (deaf). We 
have, therefore, to consider the moderate 
and the high degree of deafness. 

Dullness of hearing of moderate de- 
gree may not prevent continuance of oc- 
cupation in many trades and business, but 
in some it is absolutely prohibitive and in 
very many a very great handicap. Thus 
a barrister could scarcely continue his 
court practice if afflicted with deafness, 
even of moderate degree, and the same 
would apply to the humbler professions 
of salesman, canvasser, booking clerk, 
and all occupations in general which in- 
volve rapid oral communication or com- 
prehension of orders or instructions. 





* Zeitschrift f. Laryngologie, vol. viii, p. 2. 
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A deaf writer has very aptly expressed 
the position in saying that the dull of 
hearing fall into an initial blunder : “They 
regard the deafness solely in the light of 
its meaning to themselves, whereas the 
first consideration should be the vast 
amount of trouble it is likely to cause to 
other people. Plenty of employ- 
ers will tell the inquirer that they object 
to deaf people because they demand all 
sorts of favors and privileges on account 
of their deafness.” 

In addition to those already mentioned 
in THE Voira Review, following are the 
names of trained teachers of lip-reading 
in charge of respective branches: Wash- 
ington, D. C., Miss M. Louise Wimsatt; 
Indianapolis, Ind., Miss Evalyn B. Hei- 
zer; Louisville, Ky., Miss Lucy Mc- 
Caughrin ; New Orleans, La., Miss Sally 
Spyker; Minneapolis, Minn., Miss Anna 
M. Riedle; St. Paul, Minn., Miss Mabel 
A. Rusch; Syracuse, N. Y., Miss Eliza- 
beth G. De Lany; Toledo, Ohio., Mrs. 
Rodney C. Dewey; Milwaukee, Wis., 
Miss Mary Zassenhaus. 


MLLE. BLUM’S “MES ENFANTS’ 
EXCELLENT SCHOLARS 


One of the interesting “drills” at the “Rain- 
bow Division” at Camp Mills, Long Island, is 
the “inspiring, loud-spoken drill” in the French 
language, as Mademoisel'e Alice Blum, the in- 
structor, calls it. Mlle. Blum’s “mes enfants” 
(it is so she delights to speak of them) recite 
their lessons in hearty chorus. So rapidly 
have the soldiers made progress in French that 
men who before the war had never heard a 
word spoken in that language are now able 
enthusiastically to carry on conversations 
among themselves. The Camp Mills course 
was made possible through the generosity of 
Frank A. Vanderlip, who was a pupil of Mlle. 
Blum in Paris. 


—_——— 


CONSERVATION OF HEARING 


A national convention to promote the con- 
servation of hearing, and to plan how best to 
eleminate whatever tends to reduce the power 
of hearing, might prove a national blessing. 
Specialists who have given much time to re- 
search work believe that more than one-fourth 
of the total population are suffering from de- 
fective hearing. 












THE EAR AND AVIATION * 


BY ISAAC H. JONES, A. M., M. D. 


N AVIATION we have a practical ex- 
I ample of the importance of the ear in 
maintaining equilibrium. It is now recog- 
nized that equilibrium is made possible 
by three senses—the balance-sense of the 
internal ear, sight, and a group of gen- 
eral impressions which for convenience 
is called the “muscle-sense.” It is not 
necessary for an individual to have per- 
fect internal ears, perfect sight, and per- 
fect muscle-sense in order to have good 
equilibrium. If the internal ears are im- 
paired, the individual can maintain his 
equilibrium by means of sight and the 
muscle-sense ; if his sight is impaired, the 
ear-sense and the muscle-sense enable 
him to maintain his balance; and if his 
muscle-sense is impaired, as in tabes, his 
ear-sense and sight are sufficient to en- 
able him to stand and walk with confi- 
dence and accuracy. For this reason we 
must remember that, through various 
toxemias, such as mumps, syphilis, and 
the infectious fevers, a person may have 
an impairment and even a complete de- 
struction of his ear balance-sense and yet 
not be in any way conscious of this de- 
fect, simply because his sight and muscle- 
sense make it possible for him to main- 
tain his equilibrium. 

These facts, however, take for granted 
that the individual is on “terra firma.” 
When the human being becomes a bird, 
as it were, he suddenly finds himself in 
an entirely new environment. Without 
functionating internal ears, it is impos- 
sible for a person to be a good bird-man. 
When flying through the air, on what 
does the aviator rely in order to main- 
tain his equilibrium and that of the aéro- 
plane? Can he rely on sight? Hardly; 
for when he is sailing through the clouds 
or darkness, his eyes cannot give him the 
slightest information about his position 
in space—not even whether he is right 





* Major, M. R. C., U. S. Army, Medical Arts 
Building, Philadelphia. From The Journal of 


the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
for November to. 
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side up or upside down. As regards the 
muscle-sense, it is undoubtedly true that 
it plays a certain part; but when the 
aviator is seated on an unstable and 
rapidly moving machine, it is hardly con- 

eivable that the weight of his body could 
determine and maintain his position in 
space merely by the sensing of gravity. 
In order, therefore, to preserve that 
wonderful accuracy necessary in control- 
ling such a delicate mechanism as the 
flying machine, he relies pre-eminently on 
his ear balance-sense. It is easily con- 
ceivable that some of the unexplained 
accidents in aviating may be due to a 
concussion of the internal ear produced 
either by the deafening roar of the engine 
or by the decrease of the air-pressure 
when at great heights. Also in a rapid 
ascent frorn a denser to a rarer air there 
occurs an oxygen insufficiency which has 
a direct effect on the ear mechanism 
through the blood stream. It is also 
highly probable that many an aviator has 
gone to his death because, all unknown 
to him, he did not possess a normal ear 
mechanism; in the presence of a combi- 
nation of difficulties in which all normal 
faculties would be requisite, because of 
an imperfect ear mechanism he was un- 
able to maintain his balance. 

To realize the importance of the ear in 
the matter of flying, it is only necessary 
to consider a bird flying in a cloud. His. 
muscle-sense naturally means practically 
nothing to him; his sight is of no help, 
He relies almost exclusively, therefore, 
on normally functionating semicircular 
canals, which, as we know, are wonder- 
fully developed in the bird. 

Summarizing, therefore, even when am 
individual is standing or walking on the 


earth, his ears constitute his sense-organs — 
of balance; as long as he remains on the ~ 


earth he has in addition the contributory 


help of information received from his ~ 
When he © 
rises above the earth and flies in the dark 
it is obvious ‘that these contributory fac — 


muscle-sense and his sight. 
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tors are practically eliminated and that 
he must rely almost exclusively on the 
ear balance-sense. 

Since normal internal ears are such an 
asset—in fact, a prime requisite—for the 
aviator, common prudence would suggest 
a most careful examination of the degree 
of function of one’s internal ears before 
taking up flying as an occupation. The 
ear-tests furnish exact and mathematical 
data concerning the function not only of 
the internal ear, but also of the entire 
vestibular apparatus; this includes the 
ears themselves, the eighth nerve, the 
brain-tem, the cerebellum, and the entire 
balance mechanism. 

When it was announced that a state of 
war existed between the United States 
and Germany, it at once became apparent 
that a tremendous number of aviators 
must be secured for the military service 
within the shortest possible time. The 
medical problem consisted of selecting 
thousands of physically equipped candi- 
dates for aviation and placing them in 
training for war service immediately. 
The Medical Department found it neces- 
sary to decide on new methods of physi- 
cal examination and to adopt new stand- 
ards of physical qualifications for this 
branch of the service. This had to be 
done not merely for one place or for one 
examining group; it was necessary to 
make the tests practicable for cities in all 
parts of the United States, without, at 
the same time, in any way lowering the 
requisite rigid standards or lessening the 
completeness of the examination. How 
could this be done? In a word, such an 
ideal could be attained only by: (1) the 
standardization of the tests, and (2) the 
standardization of the examiners. 


STANDARDIZATION OF TESTS 


The methods presented in this paper 
were adopted in May, 1917, as the stand- 
ard for the United States Army. The 
following briefly summarizes the funda- 
mental principles underlying the exami- 
nation for aviators. The aviatcr must be 
in a sense the “superman.” He must 
have 20/20 vision without glasses. He 
must have 40/40 hearing. Such require- 
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ments are higher than for most branches 
of military service. A candidate for 
every branch of service must conform to 
a certain physical standard; he must be 
a normal man, such as would satisfy the 
average life insurance company, with the 
additional requirements of a certain rela- 
tive height, weight, and chest measure- 
ment, and a definite visual and auditory 
acuity. Like any other candidate for 
service, the aviator must conform to all 
these requirements and in addition must 
possess visual and auditory acuity to a 
high degree. There is, however, an at- 
tribute not required by any other branch 
of the military service that is indispensa- 
ble to the perfect aviator—a good bal- 
ance mechanism. Therefore the peculiar 
test, applied to the aviator alone, is the 
special examination of the equilibratory 
portion of the internal ear. 

So presented in the official blank, the 
equilibrium and the vestibular tests are 
made thus: 

The nystagmus, past-pointing, and fall- 
ing after turning are tested. The turn- 
ing-chair must have a head-rest which 
will hold the head 30 degrees forward, a 
foot-rest, and a stop-pedal. (The Amer- 
ican modification of the Barany chair is 
officially required. This made possible 
the establishment of an absolute standard. 
While the tests could be made by using 
other types of turning-chairs, an exact 
quantitative estimation of the responses 
can be definitely established only by the 
use of a standardized chair. ) 

(a) Nystagmus.—First of all, a spon- 
taneous nystagmus must be looked for. 
It is noted whether there is any twitching 
of the eyes when gazing straight ahead, 
or looking either to the extreme right, 
the extreme left, up or down. With the 
head forward 30 degrees, the candidate 
is turned to the right, eyes closed, 10 
turns in 20 seconds. The instant the 
chair is stopped, the stop-watch is clicked ; 
the candidate opens his eyes and looks 
straight ahead at some distant point. 
There should occur a horizontal nystag- 
mus to the left of 26 seconds’ duration. 
The candidate then closes his eyes and is 
turned to the left; there should occur a 
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horizontal nystagmus to the right of 26 
seconds’ duration. A variation of 10 sec- 
onds is allowable (either as low as 16 
seconds or as high as 36 seconds). 

(b) Pointing.—1. The candidate closes 
his eyes, sitting in a chair facing the 
examiner, touches the examiner’s finger 
held in front of him, raises his arm to 
the perpendicular position, lowers the 
arm, and attempts to find the examiner’s 
finger. This is done first with the right 
and then with the left arm. The normal 
person is always able to find the finger. 

The pointing test is repeated after 
turning to the right, 10 turns in 10 sec- 
onds. During the last turn, the stop- 
pedal is released, and as the chair comes 
into position, it becomes locked. The 
right arm is tested, then the left, then the 
right, then the left, until candidate ceases 
to past-point. The absolutely normal will 
past-point to the right three times with 
each arm, if needless delay is avoided. 
(However, one past-pointing to the right 
of each arm qualifies if the nystagmus 
and falling are normal.) 

3. The past-pointing is repeated after 
turning to the left. (Similarly one past- 
pointing of each arm to the left qualifies, 
if the nystagmus and falling are normal.) 


(c) Falling —The candidate’s head is 
inclined go degrees forward. He is 


turned to the right, five turns in 10 sec- 
onds. On stopping, the candidate quietly 
sits up, eyes closed, and should fall to 
the right. This tests the vertical semi- 
circular canals. He is turned to the left, 
the head forward go degrees; on stop- 
ping, he again sits up, and should fall to 
the left. 

Obviously these tests as presented in 
this blank are not intended to make a 
diagnosis of a pathologic lesion. The 
obiect is merely to determine whether or 
not the ear mechanism is normal. If, in 
these tests, the candidate shows normal 
responses in nystagmus, past-pointing, 
and falling, he is fit for the Aviation 
Service; if he does not, he is unfit for 
that service. These simple turning-tests 
eliminate all unnecessary time- -consuming 
diagnostic procedures. “The entire series 
of tests as outlined ‘in the blank requires 
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only three and three-fourths minutes, and 
yet in this short time we are able to de 
termine the integrity of the internal ears,” 
the eighth nerves, and the pathways 
through the medulla oblongata, the pons, — 
the six cerebellar peduncles, the cere 
bellum itself, and the cerebral crura to 
the cerebral cortex. : 

Incidentally, these tests.are in no sense 
severe and are in fact seldom regarded 
even as unpleasant. Occasionally nausea 
occurs after a few turnings; it is then 
merely necessary to stop the examination 
for the time being and to complete the 
remainder of the tests after an interval 
of a half hour. There is no need what 
ever to make these tests in any way dis- 
tressing to the candidate. 

These turning-tests quickly separate ~ 
the obviously fit from the unfit. The 
majority of the candidates show normal 
responses ; no further testing is required, 
and they therefore qualify and are ae 
cepted. Some candidates show such mar- 
kedly subnormal responses that they are” 
immediately disqualified and rejected. A™ 
limited number give what might be™ 
termed “border-line” responses ; the ques- © 
tion then arises, Has this particular ap-~ 
plicant sufficient balance-sense to become 
an aviator? It is here that the calorie 
test is useful. The turning has tested” 
both the right and the left ears simul” 
taneously. The caloric method enables” 
us to test each ear separately. Water at” 
68° F. is allowed to run into the external — 
auditory canal from a height of about 3 
feet through a stop-nozzle, with the head ~ 
tilted 30 degrees forward, until the eyes” 
are seen to jerk or the individual be- 
comes dizzy. The length of time from” 
the beginning of the douching until the” 
jerking of the eyes becomes apparent, orm 
until the applicant says ne is dizzy, is ace” 
curately measured by a stop-watch. The 
type of nystagmus is then noted. It 
should be rotary, and the direction of the ~ 
jerk should be to the side opposite to the ~ 











ear douched. The length of time shown ~ 
by the stop-watch in the normal is 40 
seconds. The eyes are then closed and 
the past-pointing is taken. The head is 
then immediately inclined backward 607 
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degrees from the perpendicular (or go de- 
grees from the original position). There 
should then appear a horizontal nystag- 
mus to the side opposite to the ear 
douched. The eyes are then closed, and 
the past-pointing is taken with the head 
in this position. The left ear is then 
douched, and the same procedure carried 
out. If the caloric test applied in one of 
these “border-line” cases shows only a 
slight impairment of the responses from 
each ear, the candidate is qualified. A 
slight impairment would be indicated if, 
instead of the normal 4o seconds of 
douching, there was required not more 
than co seconds of douching. If one ear 
shows normal responses, whereas the 
other ear shows responses only after 
more than co seconds of douching, the 
candidate is disqualified. Care should be 
taken to be certain that the cold water is 
reaching the drum-head during the ca- 
loric test, as wax or other obstruction in 
the external canal would interfere with 
the responses in a perfectly normal in- 
dividual. 

The examination of a candidate for 
the aviation service is a different matter 
from the examination of a patient. We 
are dealing with an alert mind, anxious to 
make the best showing possible. Many 
candidates feel that “jumping eyes” and 
evidences of vertigo are signs of weak- 
ness and would be counted against them. 
Because of this anxiety, many candidates 
attempt to shorten the duration of the 
nystagmus by fixing the eyes on some 
near object. It is perfectly possible by 
the fixine of the eyes to shorten the dura- 
tion of the nystagmus. It is a common 
experience in this work to note that when 
many observers are standing about the 
candidate and in his line of vision, the 
nystagmus is usually of short duration. 
If these observers are asked to stand 
back out of the line of vision, the same 
candidate almost invariably shows a 
longer duration of nystagmus. Further 
to obviate fixation of the eyes, it is always 
necessary to place the chair near a large 
window, so that the candidate has an un- 
obstruéted view of an object placed at 
“infinity” —over 100 feet. Furthermore, 
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instead of obeying the natural impulse to 
past-point, candidates frequently make 
a meatal calculation as to the vertigo in- 
duced, and voluntarily attempt not to 
past-point. This is also true of falling. 
In such instances the examiner, bearing 
in mind the type of individual with whom 
he is dealing, urges the applicant to “act 
perfectly naturally,” and is then usually 
able to elicit a true response to the test. 
Supposing, however, that the candidate 
still fails to past-point, although he has 
shown a normal nystagmus and falling, 
we are able to decide the matter finally 
in the following way: First the quanti- 
tative estimation of vertigo is taken. The 
after-turning vertigo is measured as fol- 
lows: The candidate is turned to the 
right, 10 turns in 10 seconds, with the 
eyes closed. As he is being turned, he is 
asked to describe his sensations and to 
keep on telling in which direction he 
feels he is being turned ; thus he will say, 
“To the right, to the right, to the right,” 
etc., until the chair is stopped; then he 
will feel himself turning in the opposite 
direction and will say, “Now I am going 
to the left, to the left, to the left,” etc., 
when as a matter of fact he is sitting 
perfectly still in the chair. The duration 
of this sensation of vertigo from the time 
that the chair is stopped until he ceases 
to feel that he is going to the left is taken 
in seconds with the stop-watch. The 
normal should show an after-turning 
vertigo of 26 seconds. The test is then 
repeated by turning to the left, and the 
candidate should exhibit a vertigo in the 
opposite direction of 26 seconds. Should 
the candidate show over 16 seconds of 
vertigo in both directions, having pre- 
viously shown a normal nystagmus and 
falling, the examiner then realizes that 
the absence of past-pointing was prob- 
ably due to a calculated correction rather 
than to any pathologic condition. The 
question is definitely determined by 
douching the ears. Although a candi- 
date can estimate the significance of the 
sensation of vertigo after turning, he has 
no control over this sensation after 
douching; he is unable to calculate the 
meaning of the vertigo produced by the 
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caloric test. Therefore, if he fails to 
past-point after the douching tests, he is 
definitely disqualified. 


STANDARDIZATION OF EXAMINERS 


So much for the standardization of the 
tests themselves. Equally important was 
the problem of the standardization of the 
examiners. For this purpose a medical 
officer was sent under special orders to 
each of 30 cities throughout the: United 
States, and in each one of these cities 
there was established a medical unit for 
the examination of candidates for the 
Aviation Service. The requirements of 
the tests were fully explained’ to each 
medical unit, so that not only the same 
equipment is used, but also exactly the 
same technic. This rendered it impos- 
sible for any candidate to say, “I wish I 
had been examined in a certain city where 
the tests are easy, rather than in a certain 
other city where the tests are exacting.” 
Those otologists were selected who were 
most expert in the Barany tests, and 
given intensive training by the medical 
officer sent for the purpose of establish- 
ing a uniform technic. Thus, in a few 
months the testing was put on an abso- 
lutely uniform basis in all examining 
centers. 

In order to save time, already existing 
institutions, such as large hospitals or 
State universities, with their equipments, 
were utilized as these examining centers. 
Volunteer staffs of civilian consultants 
were locally organized, and the work of 
the examining centers systematized to a 
point of highest efficiency, with the result 
that within a few days of the arrival of 
the medical officer at the examining cen- 
ter the work was in full swing. By this 
method of decentralization the examina- 
tion of thousands of applicants in a mini- 
mum space of time was made possible. 
First of all it was necessary to make sure 
that those in charge of each examining 
center were fully equipped and capable to 
make these tests; this once assured, full 
authority and responsibility were vested 
in the medical officer in charge of each 
center. Thirty medical aviation centers, 


each examining from 10 to 40 candidates 
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a day, provided immediately the thou 
sands of men required. 

It is obvious to the candidate himself” 
that if he is deficient in his ear balance.” 
sense he is not only a danger to the sery- 
ice, but he is also unnecessarily imperil- 
ing his own life when he attempts to fly, 
Certain members of the medical profes-— 
sion and certain veteran fliers, because of 
the newness of these methods, expressed 
skepticism in regard to their value. One 
physician, a member of an examining 
unit, was surprised to find that when he 
himself was examined he showed an ak 
most complete lack of ear balance-sense, 
The turning and caloric tests failed to” 
produce nystagmus, vertigo, past-point-— 
ing, and falling. This impairment of the 
ear mechanism was directly traceable to 
a severe attack of mumps in childhood, ~ 
during which he had suffered from both 
of the usual complications of mumps—~ 
an orchitis and an involvement of the in-— 
ternal ears. His skepticism was changed 
to enthusiastic conviction when he thus” 
was made to realize that without the 
3arany tests he would have had no con” 
ception of this physical disability, the 
only suggestion of which, up to that time, ~ 
had been his knowledge that he did not” 
become seasick. 

All experienced aviators that have been 
examined have, without exception, shown 
normal responses in the turning-chair, 
Those veteran aviators whose attention 
has been called to these methods of test- 
ing have expressed their conviction of the ™ 
practicability of the safeguards provided” 
by these tests in determining whether or 
not a man has what they speak of as “air” 
sense.” One seasoned American flier of” 
15 years’ experience stated that his doubt” 
changed to conviction after he was ex-_ 
amined in the turning-chair; he volun” 
teered a statement that from his intimate” 
knowledge of the circumstances attend-— 
ing the death of at least three aviators, | 
who were killed while flying, their failure” 
to negotiate difficulties of no unusual de 
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gree which resulted in their death might 
now be understood as an exvression of | 
their lack of this sense. He further” 
added that, in his judgment, if these tests” 
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had been available in the early days of 
flying, many a life might have been 
spared. 

The value of the past-pointing test is 
well illustrated by one candidate who 
proved to have a post-traumatic cerebellar 
lesion, which was first detected by the 
isolated absence of past-pointing of the 
left arm to the right. Neurologic ex- 
amination then demonstrated classical 
signs of lesion of the left cerebellar 
hemisphere. Here was a man with dis- 
tinctly impaired cerebellar function at- 
tempting to enter a service in which the 
utmost demands are made on the cere- 
bellum. 

One ardent applicant was disqualified 
because of a markedly impaired internal 
ear, in both the cochlear and vestibular 
portions. It has since been learned that 
he went to another country, where he 
was accepted in the aviation service as a 
flier. Obviously the requirement in that 
country is not so high as in the United 
States. At the present time in the United 
States a high standard is required be- 
cause this country is in a position to pick 
and choose. The vast numbers of splen- 
did applicants make this possible. For 
this reason these hand-picked men will 
constitute not only the largest, but also 
the most capab'e and finest aviation serv- 
ice in the world. 


SYPHILIS OFTEN BRINGS ON 
DEAFNESS * 


It is not only important that every sol- 
dier be thoroughly trained for the fight- 
ing line, but constructive measures aim 
to return him to a useful civil life. It 
is then not only a question of what our 
soldiers are going to do for the army, but 
what is the army going to do for our 





* From “The Constructive Sides of War, with 
Some Phases of its Relation to the Medical 
Profession,” by Channing W. Barrett, M. D., 
Major, M. O. R. C., Base Hospital No. 36. 
U. S. A., Chicago, Ill., being the president’s 
address before the Mississippi Valley Medical 
Association, Toledo, Ohio, October 9, 1917, 
published in full in the Mississippi Valley 
Medical Journal, Louisville, Ky.. November. 
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soldiers? Never before have Americans 


.gone abroad in such convincing numbers. 


Some very loose thinking and writing has 
been done in regard to the behavior of 
our men in France. Civilian life, person, 
and property should be sacred with our 
army in France. Indulgencé in alcohol 
necessarily increases immoral conduct and 
results in venereal diseases. It is a duty 
which the members of the medical pro- 
fession should in no way shirk to use 
their united influence and effort to mini- 
mize in every possible way the use of 
alcohol and exposure to venereal disease, 
both as a means of winning the war and 
providing for a wholesome peace. When 
several million men are taken from our 
schools and colleges at their formative 
period, an obligation is put upon us to 
give those young men a supervision and 
training that will look not only to their 
being good soldiers, but good citizens 
thereafter, and the most fundamental use- 
ful education is that which teaches one to 
keep himself well. War demands that 
our soldiers aim to be 100 per cent effi- 
cient on the fighting lines. Temperance 
or intemperance, morality or immorality, 
education or non-education, has no right 
to interfere with that, but fortunately for 
the conservative side of warfare, temper- 
ance, morality, and education make for 
better warfare and greater usefulness 
thereafter. We will take, if we must, our 
boy with the unfortunate loss of an arm 
or leg, and make a full man of him. We 
will accept the helpless cripple as an 
honorable and worthy charge; we will ac- 
cept our noble dead as a tender and 
cherished memory, but I do not have to 
tell this audience that the reconstructive 
work would progress better in both con- 
tinents if every syphilitic and every com- 
plicated gonorrhoric set sail for America 
after the war and failed to arrive. I say 
this with an appreciation of what war is 
going to do for us in the matter of syphi- 
lizing the country, and yet it must be 
plain to all that a great burden would 
be lifted from future generations if these 
results of warfare could be extinguished 
with the war. Education, supervision, 
and penalization should be the watch- 
word. 
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RE-EDUCATION OF THE 
HEARING * 


Compaired expatiates on the advan- 
tages of the Zund-Burguet or similar ap- 
paratus for aiding in saving the hearing 
and improving it. He asserts that the 
improvement realized with this apparatus, 
which he has been using for six years, 
surpasses all that can be attained by other 
means, especially in the cases of deafness 
from otosclerosis and adhesive otitis. He 
seeks out the tones, etc., for which the 
hearing is most defective, and practices 
these predominantly. The sittings are 
for 10 to 20 minutes, twice a day, treat- 
ing each ear separately. Local lesions 
and constitutional causes must be sought 
and corrected so far as possible, and it 
is useless to apply this treatment to the 
very old or the very young, the congeni- 
tally deaf, the stupid, and those unwilling 
or incapable of concentrating their at- 
tention on the course of treatment. He 
insists also on the patient’s living a socia- 
ble life, listening and talking, not spend- 
ing his time reading’ or in solitude, but 
keeping up exercises of the hearing, 
listening to music, and to reading aloud. 
If no benefit has been realized in the first 
30 sittings, given twice daily, for five or 
ten minutes, there is no use in keeping 
them up.longer. With very sensitive per- 
sons it may be better to have only one 
sitting a day or at longer intervals. The 
treatment has never done harm in any 
instance ; if it does not improve, at least 
it never aggravates the conditions. 





* Abstract No. 105, in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chicago, for 
November 10, from “Re-education of the Hear- 
ing,” by C. Compaired, in the Siglo Medico, 
Madrid, September 8. 


All copies of THe Vorra Review for the 
months of July to October inclusive, have been 
disposed of. About a dozen copies of the No- 
vember number are on hand at this time. Do 
not delay sending in your subscription, and thus 
avoid disappointment in securing back numbers. 
Moreover, subscriptions will be received at $2 
during December. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


27 HoipEN Roan, SouTHBOROUGH, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, ENGLAND, 
October 12, 1917. 
Dear Mr. De LANp: 3 
I have sent today the 6 copies of Language ~ 
Lessons and 6 of Questions on Common Things, © 
as ycu requested. I hope they will reach you = 
safely. - 
We have been obliged to shift our quarters, 7 

temporarily, from Ramsgate. We endured 
during more than three years alarms and raids ~ 
and bombardments, and a severe air raid, which © 
did much damage in the town, came quite close ~ 
to my house and destroyed some of my win- 7 
dows and did other damage. We, like many © 
others of the inhabitants, shut up our house 7 
and came away for a time. We heard that } 
many “dug-outs” have been made, and old ~ 
caves, cellars, and crypts of churches have been ~ 
utilized as places of refuge during the raid, © 
Ramsgate, being the nearest town to Belgium, © 
has had more of the unwe'come attentions of 7 
the Huns than any other place in England. It © 
is an onen town—no fortificaticns. q 
We are in the vicinity of Tunbridge Wells 7 
now, a town of about 40,000 inhabitatnts, © 
famovs in the 17th and 18th centuries as a 
spa and frequented by the upper classes then. ~ 
The ceuntry arourd is beautifullv diversified, 7 
hilly, and well wooded with fine old oaks. We | 
are 33 miles south of London. 4 

Yours sincerely, 

RicHarp EL.iorr. 


TEAM-WORK 


“Our success was largely due to our having ~ 
been able to gather together a group of the ~ 
brainest men in the business—men of great ~ 
business aptitvde, earnest and hardworking, % 
forceful and honest men—who, although pos- ~ 
sessing strong individualites, yet worked to- © 
gether for the one common aim, the building | 
up of a sound, successful business. Sometimes = 
there were differences in views, but our policy © 
was all hands above the table, and we would ~ 
sit two whole days, if necessary, fighting a 7 
proposition out vntil an agreement was reached. | 
We never could get too many men of great © 
brains to join us; there were no fears, no © 
jealousies, on this score.”—John D. Rockefeller. 


The Illuminating Engineering Society, 29 
West 30th street, New York City, have issued 
an illustrated pamphlet presenting a “Code of 7 
Lighting School Buildings” that contains many ~ 
helpful suggestions, not only on the il!uminat- ~ 
ing features of the class-rooms, but on the © 
finish of furniture and equipment that may in- 7 
tensify glare. 

















~ The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf 


{s a Philanthropic Society, incorporated in 1890 in full conformity to legal requirements 


President, Eomuno Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, Davi G. Fatrcnitp, Washington, D. C, 

Second Vice-President, E. McKay Goopwin, M. A., Morganton, N. C. 
Official Secretary, Z. F. Westervert, LL. D. 945 N. St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 
~ General Secretary, Harris Tayzor, LL. D., 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Treasurer, Boyp TayLor, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Giipert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee, ALexanoer GrawaM Bett, Washington, D. C 
Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th St. and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 

Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep De Lanp. 


Drrectors.— (Terms expire 1917;) Sarah Fuller, Newton Lower Falls, Mass.; E. McKay 
Goodwin; E. A. Gruver, Rome, N. Y.; E. G. Hurd, Providence, R. 1.; Z. F. Westervelt. 
(Terms expire 1918:) Harris Taylor; Dr. A. L. E. Crouwter, Mt. Airy, Pa.; Gilbert H. 
Grosvenor, Washington, D. C.; John D. Wright, New York City; Mary McCowen, Chicago, 
Hi (Terms expire t919:) David G. Fairchild; Richard O. Johnson, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Edmund Lyon; Caroline A. Yale, Northampton, Mass.; T. C. Forrester, Frederick, Md. 


The object of the Association as defined in its certificate of incorporation is: 


» "To ain SCHOOLS FoR THE DEAF IN THEIR EFFORTS TO TEACH SPSECH AND SpreCcH-REAvING.” 


In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, the 
_ Association now carries on the work of the Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C., an institution 
dealing more generally with the education of the deaf. 

: The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who desire to promote the 
_ teaching of speech and speech-reading. Membership dues, $2.00 a year, with no entrance~ 
fee. Life membership, $50.00. Persons desiring to become members should send $2.00 to 
i © the Treasurer, Mr. Boyd Taylor, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, 

D.C. Tue Vorra Review is sent to all members. : 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 


The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 
was founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in 1887. It was the property of its 
trustee, Alexander Melville Bell, and his successor, Charles J. Bell, from June 27, 1887, until 
- 4900, when, at the suggestion of its founder, it was presented with other property to the 
~ American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, an association founded 

and endowed by Dr. Bell in 1890. 


° In furtherance of its primary purpose, the Volta Bureau has printed, or reprinted, and 
freely distributed. in the form of leaflets, pamphlets, or books, several hundred thousand 
contributions to knowledge in the hope that perusal would serve to broaden views concerning 
the deaf. It has published a few books that it sells at cost or less. It maintains a fireproof 
feference library, and is endeavoring to include in its unique collection of literature relating _ 
to the deaf a copy of every book, periodical, pamphlet, and leaflet relating to any phase of 
deafness and published in any part of the world during any period. 
The Volta Bureau publishes “Tue Vorta Review: The Speech and Speech-Reading 
~ Magazine,” an illustrated monthly periodical. Every number contains much that is service- 
able to all who are striving for better speech, for correct speech. It has been truly said that 


| po other magazine has done so much to encourage hard-of-hearing adults to study lip-read- 


ing; and to encourage the training and teaching of little deaf children in the home prior to 
. School age. ; 
Whatever efficient work the Volta Bureau and Tae Votta Review may do should be 
credited to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

















Is that power of cai perception being deve ope 
trained to be of service in the modulation of the voice @ 
understanding of speech? Very. special attention is paid 


~The Wright Oral School 
for the education. of the deaf by the speech method, 
twenty-four years ago by its present Principal == 


John ie gt Want M. A 


of a Deaf Child Ought to Know.’’ 
One Mount Morris Park, West 

















STING. 


Permanently Stopped — 
and 
Fluent, Easy Speech Taught 
"by the 


REED TRUE NATURAL METHOD 





ONLY SYSTEM THAT GIVES 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Endorsed by the late Alexander Melville Bell 
_ and other eminent authorities 


FREE TRIAL WEEK’S INSTRUCTION GIVEN 


Waite today for Catalog, Testimonial, and 
Full information 


The REED SCHOOL Wi 
Mrs. FRANK A. REED, Principal 1 
371 Hubbard Ave. :. Z Detroit, Mich. 
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